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Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 


by 


Margaret MACKINTOSH 
Department of Labour, Canada 


The Canadian system of workmen’s compensation is based 
on the principle of collective liability of employers. A survey of 
its evolution and present working is of interest both from the 
technical and from the historical point of view. This article sets 
out the general principles underlying the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, and outlines their history, showing how the 
lead given by Ontario in 1914 was followed by the other provinces. 
An analysis is then made of the scope of the various workmen's 
compensation schemes, their administration by autonomous Boards 
appointed by the Governments, and their financial organisation. 
There follows a description of the risks covered by the Acts, of 
the benefits in cash and in kind and their gradual extension, and 
of the organisation of accident prevention. The article concludes 
by showing the results of the working of the schemes, the preventive 
efficacy of which is shown especially by a reduction in the frequency 
of incapacity cases. 


INTRODUCTION 


EGISLATION in Canada providing compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, like other laws affecting property and civil 
rights, is, under the British North America Act creating the 
Dominion of Canada as a federation of provinces and dividing 
legislative powers between the federal ‘Parliament and the pro- 
vincial legislatures, a niatier for'the latter and‘not for the Do- 
minion Parliament except in so far as concerns perscns employed 
by the Dominion Government or persins empioyéd in the Yukon 
or Northwest Territories. There is, therefore, a Workmen’s 
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Compensation Act in eight of the nine provinces, and the Do- 
minion Parliament has enacted a statute stipulating that a Do- 
minion Government employee shall be compensated in the same 
manner as a workman employed in private industry in the 
province in which the accident occurs. The right to compensation 
and the amount are determined by the provincial authority. 

In the small Province of Prince Edward Island, where 
nearly 60 per cent. of the 32,000 persons gainfully occupied are 
engaged in pursuits connected with agriculture or fishing and 
only about 13,000 are wage earners, there is no provincial Act 
in force but railway workers employed by the Canadian National 
Railways (owned by the Dominion Government), like other 
Dominion Government employees in the Island, are eligible for 
compensation in the same way as workmen in the neighbouring 
Province of New Brunswick under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of that province. 

In the Yukon Territory, where some 2,300 persons are 
engaged in remunerative occupations, an employer of five or 
more workmen is liable for compensation for an accident occur- 
ring in the course of employment if it disables the workman for 
14 days or more and is not’ attributable solely to his own wil- 
ful misconduct or intoxication. Where death results from the 
injury the dependants are entitled to $2,500, and where there 
is permanent total disablement $3,000 is payable. For a per- 
manent disability compensation is paid in accordance with a 
schedule in the Act, and for temporary disability there is a 
weekly payment, for a period of not more than 12 months, of 
a sum equal to one-half the daily average wages. Disputed 
claims are settled by the Territorial Court. In the Northwest 
Territories most of the 3,300 persons gainfully occupied are 
engaged in hunting and trapping on their own account and 
there is no ordinance providing for compensation for industrial 
accidents. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act in each of the eight 
provinces stipulates, in effect, that in any industry to which 
the Act or the main part of it applies compensation shall be 
paid for personal injury to a workman by accident arising out 
of and in the course of employment or- by an occupational 
disease specified in the Act or regulations, except where the 
workman is disabled for less than a stated number of days or 
where the injury is solely attributable to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of the workman and does not result in death or 
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serious disablement. To ensure that this obligation shall be 
met, the Act provides for an Accident Fund administered by a 
provincial board, to which employers are required to contribute. 
If, at any time, there is not enough money in the Accident 
Fund to pay the compensation due, a special assessment may be 
levied on employers or, in some provinces, the money may be 
advanced from the provincial Treasury and repaid later from 
a special assessment. In all cases, the province is responsible 
for the solvency of the Fund. The right to compensation is not 
affected by the employer’s neglect or refusal to furnish infor- 
mation or to pay his assessment or by his insolvency. Workmen 
in the industries to which the scheme applies have no right of 
action against their employers for injuries received in the course 
of employment, but they are automatically insured against 
industrial accidents and against certain diseases by the State, 
which collects the cost of compensation from their employers. 

Persons working for salaries or wages in Canada, excluding 
those in supervisory positions, numbered in 1931 some 2,700,000, 
or about one-quarter of the population. Although Canada is 
predominately agricultural and more than a third of the gain- 
fully occupied are in agriculture, only about 7 per cent. of the 
wage earners are employed on farms. These proportions vary, 
however, from province to province. In the three Prairie 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta), about one- 
half, and in Saskatchewan alone over 60 per cent. of, the gain- 
fully occupied are in agriculture, while in British Columbia 
only 14 per cent. are on farms. Almost one-third of the wage 
earners in Canada are in the central Province of Ontario, with 
a somewhat smaller number in the neighbouring Province of 
Quebec. Manufacturing is concentrated to a large extent in 
these two provinces, with British Columbia, Manitoba, and Nova 
Scotia, ranking next in the number of workpeople employed in 
factories. Nova Scotia, British Columbia, and Alberta, have 
relatively high proportions employed in mining, while Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick on the Atlantic and British Columbia 
on the Pacific Coast have important lumber industries. Broadly 
speaking, wages are lower in the eastern provinces than in the 
west, where in the past the supply of labour was less abundant 
and the cost of living higher. 

The collective-liability system of compensation administered 
by the State was adopted in Canada first by Ontario, which, 
though the province of greatest industrial importance, had in 
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1914, when the Act was passed, the most unsatisfactory legis- 
lation. Nova Scotia followed the lead of Ontario in 1915, 
British Columbia in 1916, Alberta and New Brunswick in 1918, 
Manitoba in 1920, Saskatchewan in 1929, and Quebec in 1931. 
Only in Manitoba and Quebec was a half-way measure tried 
before so-called State insurance was provided for. Differing 
widely in many respects, the first statutes have been amended 
frequently until it is safe to say that there is a higher degree 
of uniformity in Canadian compensation laws than in any other 
branch of labour legislation. In matters of administration, 
too, there has been an increasing tendency to uniformity. 
An important aid in this direction has been the Association 
of Workmen’s Compensation Boards, which has met annually 
since its organisation in 1919. Of wider scope and facilitating 
the exchange of ideas on all aspects of workmen’s compensation 
is the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions embracing both the United States and Canada. 

In the earliest official document which refers to the problem 
of industrial accidents in Canada, it is suggested that the State 
should establish a system of accident insurance. The rapid 
industrial development in the early eighties naturally drew 
attention to the need for the legal protection of labour, and in 
1884 and 1885 the first factory Acts were passed in Ontario 
and Quebec. A Royal Commission appointed by the Dominion 
Government to enquire into labour conditions recommended 
in 1889 that compensation should be given for all accidents in 
the course of employment which were not caused by the work- 
man’s negligence. One commissioner, pointing out that in the 
three years 1885-1887 only 45 per cent. of the premiums paid 
to insurance companies in Canada for accident insurance reached 
the beneficiaries, recommended “ the establishment by the State 
of accident insurance ”’. 

At that time, the only legislation in Canada on the subject 
was an Act of 1886 in Ontario which was merely an employer's 
liability law like the English Act of 1880. This statute amended 
in Ontario the common law of England, which was in force in all 
the Canadian provinces except Quebec, by abrogating the 
defence of common employment, and made the employer in 
certain hazardous industries liable for accidents caused by 
defective plant or machinery or by the negligence of persons 
whom he required to superintend any operations. This very 
slight amelioration of the common law was later adopted with 
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some variations in British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. After the enactment in Great Britain of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897, the first three of 
these provinces and Alberta and Saskatchewan, between 1902 
and 1911, passed statutes based on it, Manitoba and Alberta 
incorporating some provisions of the British Act of 1906. These 
five Acts provided for the settlement of disputes by arbitration 
or by a court. They applied only to employment in connection 
with railways, factories, mines, quarries, engineering works, 
and the construction or demolition of buildings, and, except 
in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, to workmen earning 
less than a specified sum. The Alberta Act of 1908 and the 
Saskatchewan Act of 1911 are still in effect for certain classes 
of workers who are exempt from the later collective-liability 
law. In both provinces in fatal cases a lump sum not exceeding 
three years’ earnings is payable, but between the limits in 
Alberta of $1,000 and $1,800 and in Saskatchewan, as the 
Act was amended in 1920, of $2,000 and $2,500. No special 
rate was laid down for disability in Saskatchewan, but in 
Alberta for total disablement lasting at least two weeks a 
maximum of 50 per cent. of earnings but not more than $10 
is payable weekly. If the employer becomes bankrupt, any 
compensation due is a preferred claim on his property, and if 
he was insured his rights are transferred to the workman. 

~~ While the English-speaking provinces were enacting laws 
adapted from British statutes, compensation for industrial 
accidents in Quebec was, until 1909, governed by the Civil 
Code of that province, based on the Code Napoléon, a funda- 
mental principle of which was the liability of the employer 
only when he was at fault. In Quebec, as in the other provinces, 
the growth of industry in the first decade of this century brought 
an increasing toll of accidents and pressure from organised 
labour for more adequate legislation. An Act of 1909 laid 
down the right of a workman to compensation regardless of 
fault and was the first Canadian Act to specify the dependants 
to whom compensation was to be paid. Until 1920, however, 
only workmen earning $1,000 a year or less were covered by the 
Act. In that year the maximum was raised to $1,500. Compen- 
sation in fatal cases was fixed at four times the yearly wage 
within the limits of $1,000 and $2,000 (after 1920, $1,500 and 
$3,000). These limits could, however, be disregarded where 
there was “ inexcusable fault ’” on the part of either eplormye 
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or workman. A maximum of $25 ($50 after 1920) could be 
allowed for medical and funeral expenses. Total disablement 
gave rise to compensation in the form of a pension equal to 
one-half of the wage calculated on a yearly basis, from the 
date of the accident if permanent, and from the eighth day if 
temporary and lasting more than seven days. For partial 
disablement, one-half of the sum by which wages were reduced 
was payable. In computing pensions, however, only one- 
fourth of annual earnings between $600 and $1,000 could be 
considered under the 1909 Act, and in no case could the total 
compensation exceed $2,000. After 1920 earnings up to $1,000 
plus one-quarter of any excess up to $1,500 could be used for 
calculating pensions, and the maximum compensation was 
$3,000. An employer was not released from obligation by 
insuring against his risk with an insurance company, and 
compensation claims formed a lien on his real and personal 
property. Disputes were settled summarily by the courts, 
no trial by jury being permitted. The more liberal provisions 
of this statute were a considerable factor in bringing it about 
that Quebec was the last to fall into line with the other provinces 
in setting up a compulsory system of collective liability and 
a provincial Accident Fund. 

In Ontario, a special investigator reporting in 1900 on 
legislation in other countries made no definite recommendations 
but considered it wise to await further experience in Great 
Britain under the Act of 1897. In general, he preferred the 
German system of mutual liability to the English system of 
personal liability. No action was taken in Ontario for some 
years, but State insurance was discussed in Quebec in 1908 
and in Manitoba in 1910. The Quebec Commission on Labour 
Accidents, on whose report the Act of 1909 was based, 
stated : 

From the point of view of Quebec we do not believe it would be 
proper to adopt the principle of obligatory insurance unless the Legis- 
lature is willing to create a State insurance system. The manufacturers 
and other employers who have laid their views before the Commission 
had no definite opinions on the subject. On the other hand, the work- 


men or their delegates declared in favour of obligatory insurance or 
of the establishment of State insurance. 


About the same time, a Manitoba Commission was urged by 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association to formulate a policy 
for State insurance but considered that it had not sufficient 
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information and recommended the Government to consider 
the practicability of such a scheme. 

Meantime, American State legislatures were actively in- 
terested in workmen’s compensation. Between 1909 and 1913, 
26 States and the American Federal Government appointed 
commissions to investigate the question of compensation, and 
new statutes or amendments were passed in some 40 States. 
Not only was information as to what was being done readily 
available in Canada, but the majority of trade unions in Canada 
are branches of what are called on this Continent “ international 
unions ’’ — that is, unions having branches in both Canada and 
the United States. An Act of particular interest was passed 
in 1911 in the State of Washington, which is contiguous to 
the Canadian Province of British Columbia and has similar 
industries in many respects. The Washington Act provided. 
for an Accident Fund to which every employer in certain 
industries was required to contribute a sum equal to a percentage 
of his pay-roll, the percentage varying with the relative hazard 
of the industry. Industries were classified on the basis of 
hazard, and each class was liable for the accidents occurring 
in that class. Benefits in the form of fixed sums were payable 
monthly. The Act was administered by three commissioners, 
but the State Treasurer was the custodian of the fund. 

In 1910, the Ontario Government appointed the Chief 
Justice of the province to study laws in force elsewhere and to 
make recommendations for legislation. Both the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada declared in favour of a system of collective liability 
administered by the State. The Commissioner submitted a 
draft Bill, which was enacted in 1914. While providing machin- 
ery similar to that set up in Washington and embodying the 
principle of collective liability as adopted first in Germany, 
the Act contained several provisions taken from the British Act 
of 1906, and in many clauses the wording was identical. In 
fundamental principles and scope, it has been changed but 
little. Amendments have been directed chiefly towards making 
it more workable, providing medical as well as cash benefits, 
adding to the number of diseases for which compensation is 
payable, and raising the scale of compensation. Changes have 
been made, too, in the provisions for payment of compensation 
to non-resident dependants and in case of accidents happening 
outside the province. Some of these amendments have been 
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copied by other provinces, while some were enacted first in 
one or more of the other provinces and adopted subsequently 
by Ontario. 

The reasons for recommending a State insurance system 
and collective liability were indicated by the Commissioner : 


It is in my opinion essential that as far as is practicable there 
should be certainty that the injured workman and his dependants 
shall receive the compensation to which they are entitled and it is 
also important that the small employer should not be ruined by having 
to pay compensation, it might be, for the death or permanent dis- 
ability of his workmen caused by no fault of his. It is, I think, a serious 
objection to the British Act that there is no security afforded to the 
workman and his dependants that the deferred payments of the 
compensation will be met, and that objection would be still more 
serious in a comparatively new country such as this, where many of the 
industries are small and conditions are much less stable than they are 
in the British Isles. 


In one province after another, these factors had weight : 
the comparative smallness of the industries, the high premiums 
paid by the employers who insured their workmen, and the 


relatively small benefits received by the latter. In British 
Columbia, a commission investigating labour conditions in 
1914 found the Workmen’s Compensation Act of that province 
ineffective, expensive in operation, and creating friction between 
employers andemployed. The proper remedy, in its opinion, lay 
in a system of “compulsory State insurance ” along the lines 
of the Ontario Bill. In 1916, a special committee visited not 
only Ontario and Nova Scotia, where the Ontario legislation 
had been followed in 1915, but also several American States 
where three different systems could be observed: exclusive 
State insurance, private insurance companies, and insurance 
companies in competition with a State fund or with mutual 
companies encouraged by the State in some way. The commit- 
tee found that the cost of administering the Washington law 
had averaged 7.8 per cent. of the employers’ contributions and 
believed that the oppos tion of the insurance companies had 
been the determining factor in preventing the adoption of 
a similar system in other States. Employers and labour 
representatives in British Columbia preferred an exclusive State 
system, and the committee concluded that such a system was 
best adapted to British Columbia. 

Likewise in New Brunswick the lower cost of a State system 
was emphasised, a committee of enquiry in 1917 pointing out 
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that in Ontario the cost was between 4 and 5 per cent. of the 
contributions made by employers, while the expenses and 
profits of insurance companies absorbed not less than 35 per 
cent. of premiums. It should be noted, of course, that at 
this time in Ontario a portion of the cost was being paid by 
the Province. In 1916, Manitoba adopted a scheme of provin- 
cial administration of a fund created by contributions from 
insurance companies with which employers were required to 
insure, but two years later, when the companies applied for 
higher rates and it was stated that 36 cents of every $1 of 
premium was needed for operating costs and profit, Manitoba 
turned to the less expensive system, and an Act of 1920 required 
employers to contribute directly to a provincial fund. In the 
neighbouring Province of Saskatchewan a provincial commission 
in 1928 gave considerable weight to Manitoba’s experiment, and 
a State system was recommended as it had been in Alberta 
in 1918. In Quebec in 1925, a Government commission was 
urged by organised labour to recommend State insurance, but 
the employers favoured compulsory insurance with private 
companies. An Act of 1928 was an attempt to find a compro- 
mise between the two, but three years later Quebec also adopted 
the collective-liability system administered by a provincial 
authority. 

Each of the Canadian Acts, except that of Alberta, has two 
Parts. Part I provides for the collective-liability system. Part 
II of the Saskatchewan Act preserves to workmen and their 
dependants outside Part I their rights at common law and under 
the Act of 1911. Similarly in Alberta the earlier Act of 1908 
is unrepealed, and a workman not covered by the 1918 Act 
but within the 1908 Act may bring action at common law or 
under that statute. Part II of the Acts in other provinces 
entitles a workman outside Part I or his legal representative 
to an action against the employer for an accident caused by any 
defect in the machinery or plant connected with the employer’s 
business or caused by his negligence or that of any person 
employed by him. The fact that the workman continued in 
the employment with knowledge of any defect or negligence 
is not a bar to the recovery of damages, but negligence on his 
part may be a factor in determining the amount. In 1928, 
after the loss of several fishing vessels, the fishing industry 
was removed from the collective-liability system in Nova 
Scotia, and Part III of the Act requires employers in that 
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industry to insure their liability with responsible underwriters. 
Dredging operations are also covered by this Part, under 
which compensation is payable on the same scale as under 
Part I. In the rest of this article references to the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts have to do only with Part I 
of those Acts. 


Score OF THE ACTS 


All the statutes require employers to contribute to an 
Accident Fund administered by a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board appointed by the Government. An agreement between 
an employer and a workman to waive any of the benefits of 
the statute is void. No deductions may be made, directly 
or indirectly, from the wages of any workmen to meet the 
cost of compensation, but in Alberta and British Columbia 
medical services are paid for in part by the workmen. A 
workman may not bring an action against his employer for 
an injury within the scope of the Act, but action against a 
third party is permitted, and if the workman or his dependants 
collect less than the amount payable under the Act the dif- 
ference is to be paid as compensation under the Act. On the 
other hand, if a workman is entitled to an action against some 
person other than his employer and chooses to claim compen- 
sation under the Act, the Board may bring an action in the 
workman’s name, and any sum recovered forms part of the 
Accident Fund. Compensation may not be assigned or attached 
or set off against any claim in British Columbia or, except with 
the Board’s approval, in any other province. Claims for com- 
pensation and other matters arising under the Act are deter- 
mined by the Board, which has exclusive and final jurisdiction 
except in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where, with the 
permission of a judge of the Supreme Court of the province, 
an appeal may be taken to that Court on a question of juris- 
diction or of law. In British Columbia the Minister of Finance, 
and in Manitoba the Provincial Treasurer, is the custodian 
of the Accident Fund. In 1938, provision was made in Quebec 
for the appointment of an officer to administer the Accident 
Fund and to levy and collect assessments. 

The compensation system in Ontario applies only to employ- 
ment, manual or other, in the industries specified in the Act 
and to any occupation incidental to them —lumbering, mining, 
quarrying, fishing, manufacturing, printing, construction and 
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engineering, transport by rail or water and transport of goods 
by road, operation of electric power lines, telephone or tele- 
graph systems, water works and other public utilities, naviga- 
tion and operation of boats, tugs, and dredges, grain elevators 
and warehouses, freight and passenger elevators, theatres, 
scavenging, painting and decorating, and dyeing and cleaning. 
No part of the original Act was to apply to domestic servants 
or farm labourers, but in 1919 the exclusion of farm labourers 
was broadened to exclude “ the industry of farming ’”’. Outside 
the 1914 Act, too, were casual workers employed otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s business, but such 
workers in industries under Part I were later brought within 
Part IT. 

Generally speaking, the laws in other provinces have the 
same scope as the Ontario Act, but hospitals, shops, hotels, 
and restaurants, are within the New Brunswick Act, and the 
last three are covered in Alberta. There are a few other varia- 
tions with respect to miscellaneous industries or occupations. 
Clerical workers in industries covered by the Act are protected 
in all provinces except Manitoba, where, if they are not exposed 
to the hazards of the industry, they are outside the collective- 
liability system. Homeworkers or casual workers not employed 
for the purpose of the employer’s business are not within the 
system in any province. Domestic servants are outside all the 
Acts, but in Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, they 
may be included on application of the employer. In Alberta, 
British Columbia, and Manitoba, persons employed in farming 
or ranching may be brought under the Act if either employer 
or workmen make application, and in Alberta some six or seven 
employers carrying on some undertaking in addition to farm 
operations have been included. In other provinces farm labour- 
ers are in the same position as domestic servants. Municipal 
employees performing work which would be within the Act 
if carried on by a private employer are covered by all the Acts, 
and provincial Government employees in industries within the 
Act are expressly declared to be within its scope in all provinces 
but Ontario. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, all provincial 
Government employees are covered. In Ontario, accidents 
to Government employees are referred to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Every Board, of its own motion or with the 
Government’s approval, may add industries to the Act or, 
except in Alberta, may exclude them. In all provinces if the 
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employer applies, and in Alberta and British Columbia, if the 
workmen apply, to have an undertaking included the Board 
may admit it. Under this power, some hotels, restaurants, and 
shops, in Manitoba are within the Act. 

Small undertakings appeared likely to present a difficult 
administrative problem, and the Ontario manufacturers had 
urged that establishments with less than three workmen should 
be excluded, but that employers should be given the option of 
coming under the Act. The Commissioner, in drafting his Bill, 
placed the onus of excluding small workplaces on the Board. 
He expressed the opinion that it was most undesirable that there 
should be any such limitation of the application of the Act as 
the employers proposed, considering that it was to small indus- 
tries that such an Act was peculiarly applicable, to prevent 
the small employer from being ruined as the result of an accident 
and to ensure that his workman would be compensated. But 
as a temporary expedient in order to make easier the work of 
the Board in the early stages, he proposed that power should 
be given the Board to exclude establishments in which not 
more than a stated number were usually employed. If an em- 
ployer in such case wishes to be included he has only to notify 
the Board of his election, and at the present time the workman 
has the same right of election. Under this authority, where less 
than six or, in some cases, less than four workmen are employed, 
certain undertakings were declared outside Part I of the Ontario 
Act, among them dairy factories, bakeries, power laundries, 
repair shops, logging, woodworking, and the construction of 
telephone lines. No change has been made in the Ontario Act 
on this point, and in all provinces but Alberta and British 
Columbia the Acts gave express power to the Board to exclude 
small establishments, but in Manitoba none has been excluded 
on that ground. In Nova Scotia, all workplaces employing less 
than five workmen are excluded by regulation. 

In Alberta and Saskatchewan, certain classes of railway 
workers are in a peculiar position. When the proposal to estab- 
lish a provincial Accident Fund was being discussed in these 
provinces, the trade unions of men engaged in train service 
petitioned to be left under the earlier statutes on the ground that 
a relatively high proportion of the accidents among railway 
workers are fatal, and in such cases as much as 100 per cent. 
of earnings might be awarded by a court. Accordingly, the 
Alberta Act of 1918 did not apply to any railway employees, 
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but in 1919 it was extended to all but men engaged in train 
operation. In 1928, an amendment provided for a vote by the 
men to determine the statute under which they should receive 
compensation, and as a result only the conductors and trainmen 
in Alberta remain under the individual-liability law. In Saskat- 
chewan, the same right was granted to men in train service, 
but no vote has been taken and they are still under the 1911 Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Each Workmen’s Compensation Board is a body corporate 
and, except in Alberta, there were to be three members and in 
Alberta not more than three. At the present time, Alberta has 
a one-man Board. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, only the 
chairman is required to devote his whole time to the work. 
In Alberta, British Columbia, and Nova Scotia, the term of the 
members, and in Saskatchewan the term of the chairman, is 
ten years, but they may be reappointed. In the other provinces, 
the members hold office during good behaviour or, in Ontario, 
during pleasure of the Government. No qualifications for Board 
members were laid down except a stipulation in British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, that no member 
may have any interest in an industry to which the Act applies 
or, in Ontario and Saskatchewan, in any accident insurance 
company or, in British Columbia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, 
in any patented process for the prevention of accidents. On 
every Board, except that of Alberta, there is a representative 
of organised labour. 

In each province the original Act provided that salaries of 
the members were to be paid from the Provincial Treasury and 
that annually not more than a specified sum could be granted 
for administration expenses. It is now stipulated, except in 
New Brunswick, that salaries are to be paid from the Accident 
Fund, and in no province has any financial assistance been given 
to the Board for some years. In most cases a grant was made 
only in the first year for organisation. In 1937 in Ontario, where 
the pay-rolls of employers in Schedule 1 aggregated $488,000,000, 
the ratio of costs of administration to compensation was 6.4 per 
cent., and in Saskatchewan, with a pay-roll of $30,000,000, 
11 per cent. In Nova Scotia, the ratio over 20 years has been 
about 8 per cent. In British Columbia in 1937, of every $100 
collected from employers $2.50 was spent in administering the 
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Act. The ratio of costs to compensation would be somewhat 
higher. “Costs of administration ” include only the expenses 
incurred in providing compensation. They do not cover other 
expenditure by the Board such as the salaries and expenses 
of inspectors engaged in accident-prevention work in British 
Columbia, or the cost of rehabilitation or of the supervision 
of the examination of miners for silicosis in Ontario, or expendi- 
ture on mine rescue stations and equipment in Alberta and 
Ontario. 

Except in Quebec, where the Government makes the appoint- 
ments, each Board may appoint its own officers and, subject 
to the Government’s approval, may fix their salaries. It has 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses, examine them 
under oath, and require the production of documents and any- 
thing deemed necessary by the Board. The Board’s accounts 
must be audited by the Provincial Auditor or an auditor ap- 
pointed by the Government, and an annual report must be 
made to the Government for submission to the Legislature. 

While the system adopted in Ontario is one of collective 
liability for most industries, certain large corporations of the 
classes designated in Schedule 2 are permitted to carry their 
own liability. They include municipal corporations, steam and 
electric railway companies and companies operating express 
or other services in connection with a railway, telephone and 
telegraph companies, and navigation and steamship companies. 
Such employers do not contribute to the Accident Fund but 
contribute their proportion of the cost of administering the Act 
as do also the Dominion and provincial Governments. The 
compensation payable by employers who are personally liable 
is determined by the Board and, except in minor cases, is paid 
through the Board. The Board may require these employers 
to insure their workmen and to pay to the Board a sum sufficient 
to commute any periodical payments of compensation. No 
employer has been required to insure, but some municipal 
corporations and steamship companies take out insurance. 
Under the regulations, in permanent disability cases employers 
who are personally liable, except municipal corporations, must 
deposit with the Board 75 per cent. of the capitalised value of 
the pension awarded. To facilitate the prompt payment of 
claims, they may be required also to deposit money from time 
to time out of which compensation may be paid for accidents 
as they occur. The distinction in Ontario between employers 
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collectively and personally liable was made to meet the wishes 
of the three principal railway companies, which objected to 
their inclusion in a collective-liability system. It was agreed 
that the reasons for adopting this system had little application 
to corporations with such large capital back of them and numer- 
ous employees. The Quebec Act made a similar distinction, but 
no other province has copied this feature of the Ontario Act. 

The liability of the railway companies in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan with respect to the special classes of railway 
workers described above! must not be confused with the 
individual liability of the same companies in Ontario and Quebec. 


FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


For purposes of assessment, the industries within the 
collective-liability system in Ontario were arranged in 1914 
in 44 classes according to the relative accident risk, but the 
Board was empowered to rearrange the classes, add to them, 
or reduce them, or form sub-classes, and to fix different rates 
of assessment for each class or sub-class. There are now only 
24 classes, but some of these are subdivided into as many 
as 7 groups, and one into 10 groups. For the purpose of paying 
compensation the Accident Fund is one and indivisible, but 
separate accounts must be kept for the amounts collected and 
expended in each class, so that it is, in effect, a mutual insurance 
association. In the other provinces, fewer classes were provided 
for in the original Act partly because experience in Ontario 
indicated the wisdom of this course and partly because they had 
smaller pay-rolls. Nova Scotia has only 8 classes and New 
Brunswick 5, but there are sub-classes. 

As regards the assessments to be levied in any year there 
was a sharp cleavage of opinion in Ontario, and at first in most 
provinces the employers were opposed to the system adopted. 
The Ontario Act stipulates that the contributions in each year 
are to be sufficient to meet the cost of all accidents during the 
year, whether benefits are payable in that year or in future 
years. The employers feared the effect of the immediate increase 
in expense of such a system and advocated what was popularly 
called “the current-cost plan”, by which employers would 
be assessed in each year only for an amount sufficient to meet 
the payments for the year with a small margin for an emergency 
reserve fund, and not for an amount sufficient to enable the 
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Board to set aside the capitalised value of future payments. 
The Commissioner favoured the capitalised-cost plan. The 
Act, therefore, calls for a levy on the employers in each class 
of that percentage of their aggregate pay-roll or that specified 
sum which the Board considers sufficient to provide for the 
compensation within the class and for the expenses of the Board 
during the year and also to maintain a reserve fund sufficient 
for the payments to be made in future years in respect of acci- 
dents happening in that year. In British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Quebec, and Saskatchewan, the Acts made similar provision. 
In the other three provinces, the question was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Board, but all the Boards follow the same practice. 

A statement of the wages paid for the preceding year and an 
estimate for the current year must be transmitted to the Board 
annually by every employer. For purposes of assessment, the 
wages of any workman in excess of $2,000 are to be deducted 
from the pay-roll in each province except New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, where the maximum to be included is $1,500. 
Annual returns from municipal assessors aid in keeping the 
Boards informed of all persons carrying on industries. Pro- 
visional rates are fixed each year in most provinces, and assess- 
ment is made on the estimated pay-roll. At the end of the year 
the rates are adjusted to the actual pay-rolls. Assessments are 
usually payable in two instalments, but in British Columbia 
they are called up in quarterly instalments, one or more being 
abated if they prove unnecessary. Any Board may make a 
supplementary assessment, and, if necessary, compensation 
may be paid from the provincial Treasury pending the collec- 
tion of the necessary amount from employers. A sum may also 
be levied for a special fund to meet the loss arising from any 
disaster, and each province has accumulated a “ disaster reserve” 
which has had to be resorted to in some provinces more partic- 
ularly for claims in the mining and fishing industries. 

Over a period of years sufficient experience has been gained to 
enable the assessment rates in most cases to be fairly stable, but 
the general trend has been upward with the extension of benefits. 
Marked increases occurred, of course, whenever the compensation 
scale was raised. Lower rates of interest on invested funds in 
recent years have also affected assessment rates in some pro- 
vinces. In Manitoba, where there has been no change in the scale 
of benefits since the collective-liability system was adopted 
in 1920, assessment rates in 63 groups of industries are un- 
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changed, in 26 groups they are higher, ‘and in 34.they are lower. 
In Nova Scotia, where the total wage expendivure is comvara- 
tively small, the average assessment for every $100 of pay-roll 
was $1.81 in 1925, rising to $2.21 in 1929, and falling the next 
year, probably because of the exclusion of fishing operations, 
to $1.69, increasing in 1934 with the new benefit scale to $2.25, 
and continuing to rise until 1937, when it stood at $2.60. In 
Ontario, with the largest wage expenditure but with increasingly 
liberal benefits and a growing amount spent on accident- 
prevention work, the average rate was $1.24 in 1915 and $1.48 
in 1936. 

To ensure the payment of assessments, in addition to a 
penalty for default provided in every province but Alberta, 
judgment may be entered on a certificate filed in court by any 
Board. In Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, and New 
Brunswick, the Board has a right of action against the employer, 
and in Alberta, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, if an assessment 
remains unpaid for 30 days the amount may be collected for the 
Board by the municipality in the same manner as taxes. In 
every province, where work is sublet to a contractor who 
employs workmen, the principal must see that the contributions 
to the Accident Fund are made, and if he fails to do so he is 
personally liable for the assessment. Moreover, until the assess- 
ment is paid by the contractor, the workmen are deemed to be 
employed by the principal. In Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Quebec, assessments have priority over any lien, and in the 
other provinces where an employer would be entitled to a lien 
the owner of the property is liable for the assessment or to a 
penalty if he fails to see that the employer pays it or that he 
files the necessary statement. In case of death or the assignment 
or winding-up of a company, assessments are ranked as preferred 
debts. Further, the Dominion Bankruptcy Act gives priority 
to wages and any indebtedness under a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act over all claims except those for taxes and rent under 
a provincial law and the costs and fees of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

Default in making returns or paying assessments does not 
affect compensation for an accident happening during the 
period of default. In such case, the employer is liable, in addition 
to any other penalty, to pay in Alberta not more than $300, 
and in Manitoba not more than $500, or in either province 
one-half and in the other provinces the full amount of the 
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capitalised value. of the compensation as the Board deter- 
mines. — 
Risks CovERED 


Notice of an accident must be given by an employer to the 
Board within a specified time, and the workman must notify 
his employer as soon as practicable after an accident and before 
he voluntarily leaves his employment. Compensation must be 
claimed in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan, 
within six months, and in Alberta, British Columbia, and Mani- 
toba, within one year, from the date of the accident or, in case 
of death, from the time of death. In New Brunswick, the time 
limit for filing a claim for compensation is one year after the 
accident or six months after the death of the workman. But in no 
province except Alberta does the statute prohibit compensation 
from being paid owing to absence of notice by the workman 
or failure to claim compensation within the prescribed time 
if the Board considers the claim just and fair in the circum- 


stances. 
The waiting period or time which must elapse between the 


date of an accident and the date when compensation is payable 
varies, but in all provinces medical aid is given from the day 
of the accident. In Alberta, British Columbia, and Quebec, the 
waiting period has been changed since the first enactment, but 
elsewhere the original provision stands. The Ontario Act 
provided for a conditional waiting period of six days, with 
compensation payable from the date of disablement if it con- 
tinued for seven days or more. At the present time, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec have a similar clause, but in New Brunswick 
compensation is not payable for the first six days. Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan have an absolute waiting period of three days. 
In Alberta and British Columbia, on the other hand, compensa- 
tion is payable for the first three days if the disability continues 
for more than 14 days in British Columbia or for more than 
30 days in Alberta. 

The six occupational diseases scheduled under the British 
Act of 1906 were made cause for compensation by the Ontario 
statute of 1914 if the disease is due to the nature of some employ- 
ment in which the workman has been engaged at any time 
within the previous twelve months. The six were anthrax, 
poisoning by lead, mercury, phosphorus, or arsenic, and ankylos- 
tomiasis. Each province in turn provided for compensation for 
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these diseases, and under the power given to add to the list the 
Boards have declared other diseases within the Act. In Ontario, 
the list now includes benzol poisoning, chrome poisoning, 
bursitis, cancer arising from working with pitch or tar, derma- 
titis (venenata) caused by contact with acids and alkalies or 
acids and oils, infected blisters, retinitis in welders, inflammation 
of the synovial lining of the wrist joint and tendon sheaths, 
poisoning by carbon bisulphide, carbon dioxide, carbon mon- 
oxide, brass, zine, nickel, or nitrous fumes, phthisis among 
miners, stone workers, or grinders, pneumoconiosis contracted 
in stone or metal cutting or polishing, and silicosis in miners. 
The last-named disease is compensated also in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, and since 1938 in 
Quebec. 

Compensation is payable in every province to dependent 
members of the workman’s family. In the case of widow or 
child, dependency is usually not questioned ; in other cases, the 
fact of dependency must be proved. The employer and his 
dependants are entitled to compensation if application is made 
and their wages are included in the pay-roll assessed by the 
Board. Dependants residing outside the province are eligible 
for compensation under all the laws, but in some cases conditions 
are attached. In a country such as Canada, to which large 
numbers of emigrants from the United Kingdom and other 
European countries have been admitted, the payment of 
benefits to non-resident dependants is of considerable impor- 
tance. Ontario provided that compensation should be paid to 
non-resident dependants only if the country or province in 
which they lived permitted the payment of benefits under 
similar conditions to dependants resident in Ontario, and the 
higher compensation payable under the Ontario law was the 
reason for a further stipulation that benefits to non-residents 
should not be greater than the benefits payable in a like case 
under the law of the country concerned. Nevertheless, if the 
Board considered it proper to do so, it could pay compensation 
or grant an allowance in lieu of compensation. The word 
“Ontario” has been changed to “Canada” in this section. 
In Alberta and British Columbia, there is no restriction on the 
ground that dependants are non-residents, but a smaller sum 
may be awarded to persons who are not British subjects and who 
reside outside Canada if their cost of living is lower than in 
Canada. In Quebec, the Act merely permits the Board to award 
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the sum it considers proper. The other provinces followed 
Ontario’s lead. 

Accidents happening outside the boundaries of the province 
are compensated in all provinces under certain conditions, but 
care is taken to ensure against any overlapping. The deter- 
mining factors are usually the employer’s place of business and 
the residence and usual place of employment of the workman. 
In the three Prairie Provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta—agreements between the Boards govern the payment 
of compensation to workmen whose work is performed partly 
in one province and partly in another. 


Casu BENEFITS 


The benefits payable under the first three or four Canadian 
Acts were similar, but divergencies appeared as other provinces 
enacted laws or as the scale was raised in some provinces. The 
tendency has been towards greater liberality and, in recent 
years, uniformity, When the question was being considered 
in Ontario, the Commissioner refused to accept, in disability 
cases at least, a uniform rate which had no relation to earning 
power, such as was provided under the Washington law and as 
was recommended by the manufacturers. To the argument 
that Ontario manufacturers would be handicapped in competing 
with those of other provinces and countries, the Commissioner 
replied : 


There has been in force for some years in the adjoining Province 
of Quebec a compensation law which imposes upon employers greater 
burdens than they are subjected to by the law of this Province and 
yet it has not been suggested that any such results as are prophesied 
by the Association have followed from the enactment of the Quebec 
law. 


In fatal cases, Ontario provided in 1914 for $75 for funeral 
expenses, a monthly payment of $20 to a widow or invalid 
widower, and $5 for each child under 16 up to $40 for parent 
and children ; where the only dependants were children, $10 
for each up to a maximum of $40 a month ; and where the sole 
dependants were other than consort or children a sum to be 
determined by the Board but not exceeding $40 a month and 
to be paid only so long as the workman would have been likely 
to contribute to their support. The total amount of compensa- 
tion, however, was tied to earnings by the stipulation that it 
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should not exceed 55 per cent. of the average monthly earnings, 
and the earnings that could be used as a basis for computing 
compensation were limited to $2,000 in a year. Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Alberta, 
adopted the same rates for fatal cases, but in, British Columbia 
the payments to widow and children in Ontario were considered 
as low as the cost of living in British Columbia would permit and 
the further limitation that total compensation should not exceed 
55 per cent. of earnings was not imposed. The neighbouring 
Province of Alberta also omitted this restriction. In Nova 
Seotia and New Brunswick “ average earnings’ were not to 
exceed $1,200, and in New Brunswick the aggregate compensa- 
tion in any case was not to exceed $3,500. New Brunswick was 
the only province fixing a limit of this kind, and it was dropped 
in 1920. Nova Scotia provided compensation for invalid children 
without regard to age, and British Columbia and Alberta copied 
this provision, which is now incorporated in all the Canadian 
Acts. In these six provinces, if a widow married she was entitled 
to a sum equal to the payments for two years. When the scale 
was raised, the fixed maximum sum payable for each class of 
dependants was dropped in the provinces restricting compensa- 
tion in fatal cases to a proportion of earnings. On the other 
hand, Alberta and British Columbia stipulate a maximum sum 
for all dependants. Quebec and Saskatchewan adopted the 
scale in force in Ontario at the time of their enactments. 

At present, compensation in fatal cases is as follows : burial 
expenses, $100 in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and $125 
in the other provinces, except Manitoba where $150 is given; 
to a widow or invalid widower, or to a foster-mother as long 
as the children are under the age-limit, a monthly payment in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick of $30, in the other provinces, 
except Alberta, of $40, and in Alberta of $35; for each child 
in the care of a parent or foster-mother receiving compensation, 
$7.50 in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and British Columbia, 
$10 in Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, and in Manitoba 
and Alberta $12 for the eldest child, $10 for the second, $9 for 
the third, and $8 for each additional child; to each orphan 
child, $15 in all provinces, with a maximum of $60 in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia. The age-limit for children, except 
invalids, is 16 in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia, 18 in Quebec and Alberta, and 16 for boys and 18 for 
girls in New Brunswick. In Manitoba, payments may be made 
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up to 18 years of age if it is desirable to continue the orphan’s 
education. 

Where the only dependants are other than consort or chil- 
dren, all the Acts stipulate that compensation is to be a rea- 
sonable sum proportionate to the pecuniary loss, but the 
monthly sum that may be paid to all such dependants is lim- 
ited in Nova Scotia and British Columbia to $45, in Manitoba 
to $40, and in Alberta to $65. In British Columbia, the maxi- 
mum compensation payable to all dependants is $70 a month. 
In the other provinces, except Alberta, the maximum is deter- 
mined with reference to earnings—66?/, per cent. in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, and 
55 per cent. in New Brunswick. A minimum of $12.50 a week 
is fixed, however, in Ontario and Saskatchewan; in Quebec, 
the minimum is $50 a month for a widow and one child or 
$12.50 a week if there is more than one child; in Manitoba, 
$12.50 a week where there is one child and $15 if there are two 
children or more. 

For total disablement, the provision made in the first Ontario 
Act was a weekly payment, as long as the disability lasted, 
equal to 55 per cent. of the workman’s average weekly earnings 
during the 12 months prior to the accident or for any shorter 
period during which he was employed by the same employer. 
If partially disabled, he was to receive 55 per cent. of the 
difference between his earnings before and after the accident. 
If the impairment of earning capacity did not exceed 10 per cent. 
the Board could pay a lump sum. These provisions were repro- 
duced in Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Manitoba, and New 
Brunswick, but in these four provinces a minimum weekly 
payment was provided in the first statute. 

Under the Alberta Act of 1918 compensation took the form 
of a fixed sum for disablement as in fatal cases. If a workman 
was permanently and totally disabled he was to be paid $10 a 
week or, if he had a child, $12, but compensation was not to 
exceed $2,500. For permanent partial disability, specified 
injuries were compensated according to a scale set out in the 
Act. But in 1921 Alberta followed the other provinces in relating 
compensation to earnings by providing for the payment of 
55 per cent. of earnings for total disablement. 

The present rate for total disablement in all provinces but 
New Brunswick is a weekly payment for its duration equal to 
66°/; per cent. of the average weekly earnings. In New Bruns- 
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wick the proportion is 55 percent. British Columbia and Alberta 
paid 62 % per cent. for some years, but in 1927 Alberta raised 
the percentage and British Columbia followed in 1938. In 1937, 
Nova Scotia increased the percentage from 60 to 667°/,;. As in 
fatal cases, the Acts fix a minimum sum which must be paid 
unless earnings are less than the specified minimum, in which 
case a sum equal to the earnings is paid. The minimum weekly 
payment is $6 in New Brunswick, $8 in Nova Scotia, $10 in 
Alberta and British Columbia, $12.50 in Quebec, Ontario, and 
Saskatchewan, and $15 in Manitoba. For partial disablement, 
the same provision is made in all the provinces except New 
Brunswick and Alberta, 66 ?/,; per cent. of the difference between 
earnings before and after the accident, but if there is little or no 
difference, in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, or if the differ- 
ence is 10 per cent. or less, in the other provinces, a lump sum 
may be given. In New Brunswick, 55 per cent. of the diminution 
in earnings is payable for temporary partial disablement, but 
where the disablement is permanent compensation is paid on a 
scale established by the Board in proportion to the loss in 
earning power and any degree of disfigurement. The maximum 
of $1,500 originally fixed in New Brunswick for such cases was 
raised later to $2,500, and this restriction remains in the Act. 
In Alberta, also, the Board is directed to estimate the impair- 
ment of earning capacity, and any disfigurement is expressly 
directed to be considered as such, as it is also in British Columbia 
and Manitoba. To permit the adjustment of compensation in 
individual cases, the Ontario Board was empowered in 1917 
to estimate the permanent impairment of earning capacity from 
the nature of the injury, having regard to the workman’s fit- 
ness to continue his previous employment or to adapt himself 
to another suitable occupation. A similar clause appears in all 
the existing statutes. A schedule for rating permanent disabilities 
is used as a guide, but the award may be increased above the 
clinical rating. Workmen under 21 years of age may have their 
compensation raised later if it is probable that they would have 
been earning more if they had not been injured. 

The average earnings on which compensation is based in 
each province must be computed in the manner best calculated 
to give the rate per week or per month at which the worker was 
remunerated, but they are not to exceed $2,000 a year except 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where the maximum is 
$1,500. If a workman has been in the employment in which 
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he was injured only a short time, or if he is a casual worker, 
the Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another 
person employed by the same employer in the same grade of 
work or by another employer in the locality, or, where it would 
be more equitable, the Board may award compensation on the 
basis of the workman’s earnings at the time of the accident. 
If he was employed concurrently by more than one employer, 
compensation is calculated on the basis of his total earnings from 
all employers. 

In every province, the legislation has acquired some punitive 
or moral features and the Board is constituted a sort of guardian 
of the workman or dependants. It supervises medical care and 
guards against the dissipation of compensation payments. If 
the Board so decides, compensation may be paid in a lump sum 
to the workman or dependants or applied as the workman 
directs or invested by the Board and applied as it considers for 
the advantage of the workman or paid to trustees to be used 
as the workman or dependants desire and the Board approves. 
The 1914 Act gave power to the Ontario Board, where it was 
considered undesirable to make payments in respect of a child 
directly to its parent, to make them to some other person or to 
apply them as appeared to the child’s advantage, and similar 
authority is vested in the other Boards with respect to minors 
or persons of unsound mind. Care is taken, too, in most of the 
provinces to divert compensation from a workman to his wife 
and children if he has deserted them, or in some cases if he is 
likely to squander it. As early as 1917 the Nova Scotia Board 
was authorised to withhold compensation and pay it to other 
dependants if the person entitled to compensation was, in the 
opinion of the Board, leading an immoral or improper life. A 
somewhat similar condition is laid down in all the provinces. 
In Nova Scotia, the Board may refuse to pay compensation to a 
parent whose child is injured while illegally employed. In 
Ontario, it was expressly enacted in 1982 that unlawful employ- 
ment should not affect a minor’s claim to compensation and the 
employer could be made personally liable for the compensation. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION 
As there was no system of health or sickness insurance in 
Canada, the problem of medical expenses of injured workmen 
presented itself to the Ontario Board at an early date. The 
alternative solutions suggested were the general adoption of the 
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voluntary arrangements which had been made in some industries 
and an amendment providing for the payment of these expenses. 
In British Columbia, the lack of provision for medical aid in the 
first Ontario and Washington legislation was considered a serious 
defect apparently due to the failure of the employers and work- 
people to reach an agreement as to who should bear the cost. 
The British Columbia Committee of 1916 brought together a 
group of employers and trade union representatives who arrived 
at a compromise, subsequently embodied in the Act, by which 
the cost of medical aid would be paid from a special fund made 
up of contributions from both employers and workpeople. One 
cent a day was to be deducted from each workman’s wages, and 
the balance was to be furnished by the employers. This scheme 
has been continued, and employers now contribute about one 
and a half cents for each day worked. “ Medical aid ” in British 
Columbia included from the first all medical, surgical and 
hospital treatment, transport, nursing services, medicines, 
artificial limbs, and apparatus considered necessary. On the 
other hand, the British Columbia Act permitted private systems 
of medical aid to be retained if they were found to be efficient 
and satisfactory to both employers and employed. Some half- 
dozen such schemes were approved by the Board in the mining, 
metallurgical and lumbering industries and among railway 
workers. In 1938, the workmen covered by these schemes 
represented about one-tenth of the 160,000 workmen within 
the scope of the Act. 

In Ontario in 1917 provision was made for the payment from 
the Accident Fund of the cost of all necessary medical, surgical, 
hospital and nursing services for one month. An employer in 
Schedule 2, however, bears the cost directly and if he fails to 
furnish satisfactory medical aid he is liable to pay for the ser- 
vices procured by or for the workman. In 1919, the limit of 
one month was removed, and, in addition to other services, the 
employer was required to furnish the workman with transport 
to a place of treatment. After 1920, artificial members or appa- 
ratus was supplied and required to be kept in repair for one 
year. Dental treatment was furnished after 1932, and in 1937 
the Act permitted workmen to have the services of practitioners 
registered under the Drugless Practitioners Act. 

By 1920, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Alberta, were also providing medical benefits for injured work- 
men, but Alberta followed British Columbia’s example of charg- 
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ing part of the cost to workmen, and in Nova Scotia medical 
aid was given only for 30 days. Since 1 January 1938, however, 
the Board has been authorised to give medical aid for any longer 
period likely to be beneficial to the workman and to conserve 
the Accident Fund. In no other province is there now any 
restriction on the time during which medical treatment may be 
provided. In Alberta, the amount to be contributed by the 
workers is fixed by the Board, and for some years it varied in the 
same way as assessments, but beginning with 1939 no deduction 
from wages on account of medical aid may be less than one cent 
or more than five cents a day for each workman. When the 
Quebec and Saskatchewan statutes were enacted, free medical 
aid was provided, and at the present time the term covers much 
the same services in all provinces. Medical fees may not be more 
than the workman could reasonably be charged, and the Boards 
may determine what are reasonable charges. Under this author- 
ity, a schedule of fees was fixed in each province, and, as far as 
possible, arrangements with hospitals were made for fixed rates. 
If a Board is not satisfied with the reports or the accounts of 
any physician, he is not permitted to handle compensation 
cases. 

Exemption from the medical-aid provisions of the Act may 
be granted by the Board in each province if, after consulting 
both workmen and employer, it approves an arrangement made 
by the employer for furnishing medical aid to his workmen 
which is at least as favourable to the workmen as the provisions 
of the Act. In Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Ontario, no 
employers are outside the medical-aid provisions, but in the 
other provinces some private schemes have been approved. 
Where the Act provides for free medical aid—that is, in all 
provinces but Alberta and British Columbia—the statute 
forbids any contribution from the workmen to the cost of 
medical service under a private arrangement, but in Nova 
Scotia schemes in the coal-mining industry under which the 
workmen pay the cost through a long-established arrangement 
between the miners and local doctors have been permitted to 
continue in consideration of the employers’ contribution to 
miners’ relief societies which were given statutory encourage- 
ment and financial assistance by the Government as early as 
1889, and which, for the large body of coal miners in the pro- 
vince, constitute virtually an insurence scheme providing 
benefits in case of sickness and for dependants in case of death. 
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In some districts, arrangements with the doctors and hospitals 
were altered so as not to provide for medical aid in compensation 
cases or so as not to provide for hospital services for which the 
workmen were eligible under the Act. In the steel industry, 
which is practically controlled by one company, arrangements 
made by the company for free medical service were not approved 
by the Board, and any employee of this company who meets 
with an injury giving rise to compensation and selects an 
outside doctor or hospital may have the services rendered paid 
for by the Board. The larger part of the Nova Scotia coal and 
steel industries is thus outside the medical-aid provisions of 
the Act, but the companies contribute to the Accident Fund, 
paying about half the assessments in the province. 

The question of the right to choose a physician appears to 
have caused little difficulty in Canada. In New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, a section copied from the 
British Act of 1897 stipulates that a workman must, if required 
by his employer, have a medical examination by a physician 
chosen and paid by the employer, but only in accordance with 
the regulations made by the Board. In these provinces he may, 
in the first instance, choose his own doctor. In Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Manitoba, the Board was authorised to permit 
the workman to be treated by his own physician, and this is 
the usual practice, provided one reasonably near is chosen. 
Only in Quebec, where a large majority of the workmen speak 
French, has there been any change on this point since the 
original enactment. For three years, the employer could select 
the doctor, but one speaking the workman’s language was to 
be provided and the workman was to be consulted. In 1936, 
the workman was again given the right of choice. In every 
province the Board may require the workman to submit to an 
examination by a medical referee or to such examination as it 
may stipulate. 

All the statutes provide that any disease or infection naturally 
resulting from an accidental injury is to be compensated. Con- 
sequently, employers are required by regulation to install first- 
aid appliances and services. To aid in getting men back to work 
and in lessening any handicap, authority was given in Ontario 
in 1924 to adopt any means considered expedient, and the other 
provinces have made similar provision. A comparatively small 
sum has been spent annually in physiotherapy in a clinic 
established by the Board, and recently an occupational-therapy 
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division was opened. Courses in commercial and technical 
schools have also been provided for workmen likely to profit 
by them. In Alberta, too, special arrangements have been made 
for physiotherapy, and in all provinces the rehabilitation of the 
workman from a physical standpoint is, of course, the objective 
of the medical treatment provided. In Manitoba, out of the 
reserve for compensation in any individual case, vocational 
training may be given a workman unable to follow his previous 
occupation. In the other provinces, little if any expense has 
been incurred for vocational rehabilitation, probably owing, 
in some measure, to the business depression of recent years and 
the decreased returns on the Boards’ investments. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND MERIT RATING 


Accident prevention was expected to be given impetus by 
the change from employer’s liability to workmen’s compensation 
and particularly under the collective-liability system. From the 
first all the Boards, except that of Manitoba, assumed some 
responsibility for the prevention of accidents through their 
right of inspection to ascertain whether proper precautions 


were being taken and safety regulations observed. But in the 
methods adopted the western provinces are sharply distin- 
guished from Ontario and Quebec and the eastern provinces. 
In Manitoba, the provincial Bureau of Labour is responsible for 
accident prevention work and the Board has no power to inspect 
workplaces. 

The Ontario Act provided for the formation of an associa- 
tion for accident prevention by the employers in any: class or 
classes, and if the association represented a substantial majority 
of the employers safety rules drawn up by it could be made 
legally binding. The Board may pay out of the Accident Fund 
any part of the salaries of inspectors appointed by such asso- 
ciations and also make a grant towards their general expenses, 
charging the amount against the classes represented. The 
mutual nature of their liability was expected to encourage 
employers to undertake the work of accident prevention in a 
systematic manner, and undoubtedly this provision has contri- 
buted to a reduction in the accidents that have occurred. 
During the first year, 17 associations were formed. In 1937, 
21 of the 24 classes of industry were represented by safety 
associations, 17 by 10 associations covering most of the manu- 
facturing industries which are linked in a federal body, and 
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4 by separate organisations (for lumbering, pulp and paper, 
mining, and electrical work). A safety association of building 
contractors was reorganised in 1938. There is co-operation 
between the provincial factory inspectors and the Department 
of Health and the 20 or more inspectors or engineers employed 
by the safety associations. About $164,000 was paid to these 
organisations from the Accident Fund in 1937. The Board 
furnishes them with information about accidents causing a 
time loss of seven or more days and with weekly reports on 
compensation awards of $100 or more. It provides also “ cost 
ratio cards ”’ for a large number of firms showing the amount paid 
for compensation and medical aid for every dollar of assessment. 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, also provided for 
accident prevention associations of employers. In each of the 
two smaller provinces, one association covering all industries 
carries on educational work and employs one inspector. General 
safety rules adopted in Nova Scotia are similar to those in 
Ontario and regulations for the lumbering and woodworking 
industries and for dock labour are used by the factory inspector. 
In Quebec, the lumbering, pulp and paper and electric power 
companies are organised and there is a general association as in 
Ontario covering 20 of the 24 classes. This association employs 
ten inspectors and carries on work similar to that done in Ontario. 
Grants by the Boards for the work of these associations in 1937 
amounted to $7,400 in New Brunswick, $9,700 in Nova Scotia, 
and $77,000 in Quebec. 

In British Columbia, accident prevention work is carried 
on under the Board’s direction and not through employers’ 
associations. This system, which has been adopted by Alberta, 
was recommended by the Committee of 1916, which considered 
that the authority administering compensation was in the best 
position to make and enforce safety regulations. Expenditure 
on this account is charged to the classes of employers affected 
except where regulations are made under another statute. 
In British Columbia, all inspection for the purpose of accident 
prevention is directly or indirectly under the Board except that 
of mines, and statutes governing the installation and operation 
of electrical equipment and of steam boilers are administered 
by the Board. The Factories Act is under the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour, but certain of its inspectors are inspectors also 
for the Board. In Alberta, safety inspection is not so centralised, 
but an Act of 1938, when proclaimed, will transfer to the Board 
the administration of legislation providing for mine, factory 
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and. boiler inspection. At present the lumber and construction 
industries are inspected under the Board’s authority and there 
is co-operation with factory and mine inspectors. The Alberta 
Board is charged also with the administration of a. statute 
governing electrical work. Both the Alberta and British Colum- 
bia Boards administer the statutes providing for old-age pen- 
sions, and in Alberta the Board is responsible for the operation 
of a Mothers’ Pensions Act. The only other provinces in which 
the Board has administrative duties in addition to those arising 
from the statute creating it are New Brunswick, where since 1920 
the Board has been charged with the enforcement of the Factory 
Act, and Manitoba, where the Old-Age Pensions Act is admin- 
istered by the Board. 

A direct means of bringing home to employers the immediate 
pecuniary value of accident prevention lies in the power given 
each Board to vary the assessment with the hazard of the partic- 
ular plant, and this has been done to some extent in all pro- 
vinces, but it has to be remembered that too great a variation 
in the rates for particular industries or establishments is con- 
trary to a fundamental principle of the legislation, the collective 
liability of employers. In Alberta, for some years, a punitive 
assessment has been levied on employers with bad accident 
records, apparently with some success. For one year in Quebec 
employers whose accident experience from 1931-1936 cost more 
than twice the amount assessed had their rate doubled. Most 
of the Boards are authorised to institute a regular system of 
merit rating in addition to raising or lowering assessment rates 
for certain groups or for certain establishments. In Ontario 
one scheme after another has been tried since 1917. For some 
years, employers whose accident cost fell short of their assess- 
ment by a fixed percentage or more were entitled to a refund 
within certain specified limits. In 1987, at the request of employ- 
ers, a new method was adopted by which a preferred rate was 
given to employers with good accident experience and higher 
rates charged those with higher costs, the highest punitive rate 
not to exceed twice the preferred rate. Early this year the 
scheme was abandoned as unsatisfactory. In British Columbia, 
since 1982, a system of rating based on accident experience has 
been applied to certain operations in the lumber industry at 
the request of the operators, and the Board believes the scheme 
has encouraged accident prevention in this industry, an 
extensive one in British Columbia. However, there has been 
no demand for its extension to other industries. Last year 
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employers in New Brunswick asked for a system of merit 
rating, and a scheme was drawn up like that in Ontario, but 
its operation was postponed when the Ontario Board reported 
difficulties. 


EFFECT ON ACCIDENT RIsks 


Little evidence is available as to the effect of the legislation 
on accident rates, but there seems to be general agreement that 
it has tended to prevent accidents and, more particularly, to 
reduce the number of permanent disabilities, through the 
prompt treatment of injuries, and the better guarding of machin- 
ery. Undoubtedly the hazard has been increased in Canada 
as elsewhere by new industrial processes, more and faster 
machines, heavier materials, and a larger proportion of un- 
skilled workmen. Another factor has been the wide fluctuations 
in employment with the increase in accidents consequent on the 
rapid labour turnover and the employment of inexperienced 
workers likely to accompany renewed industrial activity. In 
Ontario for every 100 full-year workmen in Schedule 1 indus- 
tries the number of accidents compensated, not including those 
in which only medical aid was paid, was 6.57 in 1917, 6.97 in 
1920, 6.40 in 1922, 6.68 in 1924, and 6.52 in 1927, dropping each 
year to 3.62 in 1933 and then rising to 4.35 in 1934 and 4.51 
in 1986. Permanent disability resulted from 0.72 accidents per 
100 full-time workers in 1917, but the number decreased steadily 
until 1923, when it stood at 0.51, rising to 0.66 in 1930 and falling 
again to 0.45 in 1932 and 0.16 in 1936. Fatal cases numbered 0.07 
in 1917-1920 inclusive and again in 1928 and 1980, in other 
years dropping below this figure, and standing at 0.04 in 1931 
and 1934-1936 inclusive. On the other hand, the frequency of 
“medical aid only cases ” shows a fairly persistent upward 
trend: 3.66 in 1918, 4.26 in 1920, 7.09 in 1928, dropping to 
4.94 in 1933 and rising steadily to 6.55 in 1936. The increase 
in the number of these slight injuries may indicate not only the 
greater hazard in industry but also a tendency to prevent the 
development of serious disabilities for which compensation 
would be payable. In Manitoba the proportion of permanent 
disability cases among those compensated appears to have kept 
within a narrow range: 5.5 per cent. in 1921, falling to 4.3 
per cent. in 1926, rising again in 1931 to 5.9 per cent., and in 
other years varying from 5.6 per cent. in 1932-1934 inclusive 
to 4.8 per cent. in 1936. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE, AIMS, AND RESOURCES, OF THE 
INSTITUTE FOR IMMIGRATION AND LAND SETTLEMENT 


In some areas, land settlement involves considerable diffi- 
culties ; in others, a few elementary measures of organisation 
would suffice. There are still in South America a few regions 
where all that the authorities responsible for organising settle- 
ment on land owned by the State need do, when a road or railway 
is built, is to break up the neighbouring land into lots, classify 
these according to whether they are to be farmed or to be used 
as building lots for a village, and put them up for sale on the 
terms prescribed by the regulations in force—a payment on 
account followed by a few annual instalments. There is no lack 
of applicants ; they may be either the sons of previous settlers 
or else immigrants who have already been employed locally in 
agricultural work for several years and possess the few personal 
qualifications prescribed, having the necessary working capital 
and experience. The land settlement authorities need then only 
see that the farmers actually settle on their land and cultivate it ; 
the annual instalments are collected as they fall due, and when 
the time comes the title deeds are handed over. The rest may 
be left to individual enterprise. That is practically all that has 
to be done by official settlement services in northern Argentina 





1 For the first part of this article, see International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, 
No. 6, June 1939, pp. 764-772. 
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or in some of the southern States of Brazil. Provided the neces- 
sary credits are available, such duties may be performed by 
a clerical department employing .a few surveyors to mark out 
and classify the allotments and a few inspectors for super- 
vision. 

Land settlement is, however, seldom as simple as that. 
In theory, if failure is to be avoided, the promotion of settlement 
involves the solution of a rather imposing collection of problems 
of organisation. In exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
these problems have to a great extent already been solved 
by the time land settlement is promoted, and the rest may 
be left to the settler himself or to any private arrangements 
made to supplement the official scheme. 

As a rule, however, settlement will not be possible unless the 
competent authority and other administrative services co- 
operating with it are themselves prepared to take various orga- 
nisational measures which the settler cannot take himself and 
which cannot be left to private enterprise for various reasons : 
the means at the disposal of private persons may be inadequate ; 
the measures may not afford any opportunity for profit making ; 
it may not be technically possible to associate private enter- 
prise with the official scheme ; or private activities may not be 
considered desirable in certain respects. 

Reference will be made very briefly, without mentioning 
the vast number of minor points that arise, to a few of the 
many organisational measures which must be taken when land 
settlement is being initiated : the land must be selected and the 
conditions under which it can be farmed by settlers must be 
studied ; the land must be acquired, unless it is already owned, 
by the settlement institution; a plan of allotment must be 
drawn up, together with a suitable and profitable farming 
plan ; more or less important irrigation works will be necessary 
and so will other development or sanitation works, without 
which farmers cannot be installed on a settlement estate or 
individual holdings ; the settlers must be recruited, personal 
and occupational qualifications, the nature of the cultivation, 
and climate, being taken into account—a rather delicate matter 
in the case of immigrants ; the supply of foodstuffs, seed, cattle, 
and tools, must be organised ; production must be scheduled ; 
initial expenditure and costs of maintenance must be financed ; 
so must the costs of production when, as is usually the case, 
the settler cannot cope, or can only partly cope, with them ; 

3 
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agricultural industries must be organised and financed; the 
organisation of the produce trade must also be seen to. 

All these operations, not to mention others, may devolve, 
according to the circumstances, on the settlement institution 
and the administrative services co-operating with it. Further- 
more, experience has proved as a rule that they can only be 
performed properly and co-ordinated by administrative services 
which have the necessary technical knowledge, sufficient power 
to initiate and carry out measures when needed, a well-defined 
responsibility for the success of the settlement scheme, sufficient 
financial means to carry out their task without being held up at 
any point (the means must be available when needed), and 
enough administrative standing to obtain whatever co-opera- 
tion will be required from other departments in good time and 
in the right form. Even for a single settlement scheme these 
requirements are quite necessary, but they are essential when 
the settlement institution has to carry out operations on a large 
scale. The new Venezuelan Institute for Immigration and Land 
Settlement has therefore been given the administrative and 
financial autonomy without which it could not do its work. 
Although it is attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, it has a 
scope of its own, which cannot be altered unless the Decrees by 
which the Institute was set up and organised are amended. The 
Institute must of course submit its working programme and 
estimates of expenditure for the coming year to the Government, 
but once that programme has been approved all the administra- 
tive measures involved are taken by the Institute’s governing 
body. The Institute is independent of the national Treasury 
as regards financial management ; in other words, it administers 
its own liquid and other resources and the unutilised balance 
of the credits allotted to it in the yearly budget; similarly, 
it administers its own receipts and does not pay them in to the 
Treasury. Though an autonomous body, the Institute is of 
course subject to supervision. As has been said, its working 
programme and estimates of expenditure must be submitted 
to the Government for approval every year through the Minister 
of Agriculture ; it must also supply the Government yearly 
with a report on its activities and on the development of 
each of the settlements that are in progress. Further, it 
must at all times supply any information that the Government 
may see fit to call for with regard to any aspect whatsoever 
of its activities. The Controller-General is directly respon- 
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sible for supervising the financial administration of the 
Institute. 

The Institute’s administrative and financial operations 
are subject not only to the Government’s supervision but to 
an internal check arising out of the fact that all administrative 
and financial decisions of any significance must be taken either 
unanimously or by a majority of the governing body and duly 
recorded in the minutes of the meeting. 

The governing body consists of three members who also 
act as Director, Treasurer, and Secretary, of the Institute, 
their administrative duties being laid down in the rules. If any 
member should happen to be absent temporarily, the legal 
adviser of the Institute, whose administrative duties are also 
laid down in the rules, sits on the governing body. The organisa- 
tion and operation of the various technical services are governed 
by internal regulations approved by the Minister of Agriculture. 

One of the main purposes of the Institute is to carry out a 
general scheme of land settlement covering all areas of the coun- 
try in which land settlement might be contemplated ; the broad 
lines of the scheme are to be decided on as soon as possible. 
The scheme will have to be carried out in such a way as to faci- 
litate the more general policy of the Government as regards 
improving the quality of the population from an ethnical point 
of view by the selection of immigrants who are adaptable to the 
geographic, climatic and social conditions prevailing in different 
areas ; increasing the number of small agricultural landowners ; 
improving the production of foodstuffs and lowering prices 
by rationalising methods of farming and of industrial transfor- 
mation, and by improving commercial organisation ; developing 
the production of articles that are at present being imported 
or that might be exported ; and improving rural conditions of 
living by promoting healthy and economically sound homesteads. 

The Institute is to achieve these results mainly by breaking 
up land, according to the economic needs of the country or of 
each area, into lots which are suited to the nature of the soil, 
the working capacity of the agricultural families concerned, and 
the capital they possess or with which they might be supplied ; 
further, the Institute is to give the settlers technical and admin- 
istrative assistance, help them and their co-operative societies 
to obtain the necessary credits and equipment, and organise 
training schools for would-be settlers. Various subsidiary 
duties are expressly mentioned in the rules. 
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The Institute must draw up a scheme for the development 
and organisation of middle-sized rural undertakings, which 
might serve as centres for the education and emancipation 
of agricultural workers ; suggest or take, according to the cir- 
cumstances, measures to that effect ; draw up concession con- 
tracts and supervise their enforcement ; supervise the activities 
of private settlement institutions which bring in immigrants ; 
suggest to the Government any measures that should be taken 
to accelerate the demographic development of areas in which 
economic and climatic conditions are favourable; study the 
problem of immigration and the adaptation and assimilation 
of immigrants in all its aspects; and promote immigration by : 


(a) Spreading information, in the more important languages, 
about existing opportunities and geographic, climatic and eco- 
nomic conditions in the country, settlement schemes and methods, 
and the facilities for settlement granted under the laws and 
regulations in force ; 


(b) Replying to requests for information as to opportunities 
for immigration and land settlement ; 


(c) Drawing up and submitting to the Government proposals 


for international agreements or arrangements to facilitate 
immigration for land settlement ; 


(d) Preparing for the country’s participation in conferences 
whose purpose is to facilitate immigration by means of inter- 
national technical and financial co-operation, and at which the 
Government might decide to be represented ; 


(e) Suggesting to the Government the legislative or admin- 
istrative measures most calculated to promote useful immi- 
gration; 

(f) Seeing to the enforcement of existing legal provisions 
concerning the recruitment, transport, reception, establishment, 
and treatment, of immigrants and the organisation of hostels 
should the number of immigrants become large enough ; and, 
lastly, 


(g) Arranging for the reception, housing, and conveyance to 
their destination, of spontaneous immigrants and those brought in 
by the Government or by duly authorised landowners or holders 
of concessions ; selecting immigrants abroad and arranging for 
their transport when necessary. 

The Institute’s resources are derived from : 
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(a) Credits inserted every year in the national budget for 
purposes of immigration and land settlement! and sup- 
plementary credits granted for the same purposes—balances 
remaining available at the end of the year will be left at the 
Institute’s disposal ; 


(b) Real estate and personal property transferred to the 
Institute by the Government for specific operations of im- 
migration and land settlement or to increase the material 
resources at the Institute’s disposal ; 


(c) Any profits earned by the Institute on its own operations ; 


(d) Donations. 


While part of the Institute’s expenditure on the promotion 
of immigration and land settlement is not recoverable, some is. 
After a number of years, receipts arising out of recover- 
able expenditure should enable the Institute to accumulate 
sufficient working capital. Accordingly the rules provide that 
a distinction shall be drawn in the Institute’s accounts between 
irrecoverable expenditure on the promotion of immigration and 
land settlement in accordance with the relevant legislation, on 
the one hand, and advances which are to be repaid by the settlers 
or by third parties, or investments in real estate or personal pro- 
perty with a commercial value. Such investments shall be en- 
tered in the account kept for the permanent capital which the 
Institute will be responsible for maintaining. 


THE PREPARATION OF SETTLEMENT SCHEMES 


As has been mentioned, the Institute is to draw up, as 
soon as possible, a general plan covering the different areas. 
With this end in view, it will carry out a complete survey of 
existing markets, both at home and abroad, for the raw or worked- 
up materials that might be produced in the agricultural settle- 
ments ; transport facilities and the cost of these, as well as 
climatic and sanitary conditions, must be taken into account. 
Pending the establishment of the plan, which will provide for 
systematic progress, the Institute may organise settlements 
with a view to the production of raw or worked-up materials 
whose marketing has been sufficiently studied. 





1 Under the three-year plan, the appropriation is 4 million bolivars a year from 
1988 to 1940. The balance which remained available in 1938—rather more than 
3 million bolivars—was paid to the Institute when it was set up. 
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The rules are detailed enough to ensure that no measures 
which are essential to success shall be neglected in the pre- 
paration of individual schemes of settlement. 

The Institute must not take a decision to establish a settle- 
ment without first having approved the following technical 
reports, which must be drawn up in some detail: (a) a report 
on the topographical and agricultural characteristics of 
the land in question; (b) a report showing that there is a suf- 
ficient supply of drinking-water and that the rainfall will be 
adequate for successful farming on the lines contemplated (this 
report must mention any irrigation works that might be neces- 
sary); (ce) a report on the general climatic conditions in the 
area, the health problems that arise and the way in which these 
can be solved; (d) a report on existing communications or on 
such communications as will have to be planned, including 
roads inside the settlement ; (e) a report on the production plans 
that would be most suitable and on the probable economic 
yield of the kind of farming contemplated ; (f) a report on the 
personal qualifications that settlers would have to possess and 
on the practicability of recruiting settlers with those qualifica- 
tions ; and lastly, in the light of the preceding reports, (g) a 
scheme for breaking up the land into farming and building lots. 
This last report should mention how much of the expenditure 
on development works and improvements would necessarily 
be irrecoverable and how much might be charged to the settlers ; 
the debt which the settlers might reasonably be expected to 
incur, with due regard to the amounts they would have to 
spend individually on their lots and on profitable farming ; 
and the time settlers would need to pay for their lots and for 
the improvements made by the Institute. 

The following provisions are made for due co-ordination 
once the settlement scheme has been decided on : 


The Institute shall not authorise the establishment of settlers 
until it has made sure that the groups sent to the settlement will 
have suitable accommodation, a regular supply of foodstuffs 
and drinking-water, such sanitary conditions and medical aid 
as may be necessary to protect their health and working capacity, 
as well as those of their families, and supplies of seed, cattle, 
and tools, in good time. Further, the Institute must make sure 
that the necessary irrigation works without which the kind of 
farming contemplated could not start have been carried out. 
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As a rule, measures should have been taken to ensure that by 
harvest time arrangements will have been made for the indus- 
trial transformation of the crops, transport, and marketing. 


THE LAND 


The Institute may promote settlements on land which has 
been acquired from different sources. Land may have been 
transferred to the Institute by the State or it may have been 
purchased from private persons or companies. 

State land may be of two kinds : land acquired at the death 
of President Gémez (bienes nacionales) and land which has 
always belonged to the State because it has not so far been 
transferred to private persons (tierras baldias). Land of the 
first kind is much more suitable for settlement; as regards 
situation and quality, it includes some of the best land in the 
country. With regard to the land which has never yet been 
transferred, it may be said that, as in all other new countries, 
the most fertile and the best located land has long since been 
acquired by private persons. What remains in the hands of 
the State is either poor or too far from communications. Some 
of the land which might be made accessible by building new 
roads would, no doubt, be suitable for settlement. Since such 
land is usually to be found at high altitudes, there is reason to 
believe that the roads have not been planned and the land has 
remained unoccupied because the kind of farming practicable 
there—that is, farming appropriate to cold climates, the raising 
of fine breeds of cattle, dairy farming, etc.—has not yet been 
undertaken on any large scale in Venezuela. However that 
may be, the Government officials themselves have no definite 
idea of the location, extent, and productive value, of the public 
lands. The cadastral survey is still in its infancy and it will 
be a long time before surveying and the investigation of the 
title deeds of occupiers or presumptive owners will have made 
the position clear. 

The Institute may, at any time, ask the Government to 
place at its disposal any land of either category which it may 
need with a view to organising a settlement, extending existing 
settlements on rational lines, providing an adequate road system, 
water supply, and irrigation works, and reafforestation or other 
works to prevent soil erosion. The application must be accom- 
panied by a report showing that the land in question is suitable 
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for one of the purposes mentioned above. The competent services 
of the Government must assist the Institute in collecting the 
necessary information, but the Institute may take action itself 
if the information is not supplied in good time or is insufficient. 

The purchasing of private land is very carefully regulated. 
Without going into details, it may be said that the purpose of 
the regulations is to ensure firstly that no private land will 
be bought if there is, in the area in question, any public land 
which might be transferred to the Institute, and secondly that 
the Institute’s operations will be above suspicion of graft. 
Similar precautions are taken as regards the sale by the Institute 
of land or lots which are unsuitable for settlement. 


METHODS OF PROMOTING SETTLEMENT 


Different Types of Settlement 


The Institute may organise settlements of different kinds : 
(a) settlements consisting of lots, each settler farming his own 
lot only ; (b) settlements in which the settlers farm not only 
their own lots but also a common holding either for stock- 
breeding or for specific crops ; (c) training settlements ; (d) other 
kinds of settlements. 

The reason for the latitude left to the Institute under (d) is 
that some of the land which might be transferred could not, 
owing to the kind of crop which is suitable or to existing plan- 
tations, reasonably be farmed by any of the kinds of settle- 
ment specifically mentioned in the rules. Other forms of organ- 
isation would enable the Institute, if not to establish agricultural 
workers on their own land, at any rate to train them and 
improve their conditions of living, while having recourse to the 
farming methods which are appropriate to the land in question. 
For instance, it is explicitly provided in the regulations that 
when the land is not suitable for breaking up into lots or for 
the organisation of training schools on the prescribed lines, the 
Institute may break up the whole or part of the estate into 
moderate-sized farms and conclude farming contracts of different 
durations with reliable contractors ; the contracts must provide 
that the land is to be farmed on the lines specified by the In- 
stitute, that suitable dwellings are to be built, that contracts 
of employment are to be approved by the Institute, that each 
worker is to be given an allotment to cultivate on his own 
account during the period of his contract of employment, that 
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medical assistance is to be given in accordance with certain 
rules, and that foodstuffs are to be supplied at cost price or 
by co-operative purchasing societies. 

The purpose of the training schools is to select and train 
would-be settlers in collective work under the technical manage- 
ment of the Institute. Remuneration will be partly in cash 
and partly in kind; individual accounts will be opened and 
each person attending the training school will be given a 
small plot of ground to cultivate personally. The scheme is 
calculated to encourage tidy and steady working habits and 
also better standards of nutrition ; it should enable the pupils 
to put by a small sum with a view to their subsequent establish- 
ment as independent settlers. Except in a few matters of detail, 
the organisation is the same as that of the training schools in 
Chile, where conditions are somewhat similar and satisfactory 
results have been obtained. 

However useful the training schools may be as a means of 
steadily developing land settlement and however much the 
“other forms of organisation’? may help to improve the 
economic and social conditions of agricultural workers or to 
increase the Institute’s financial resources, the essential purpose 
of the Institute is to organise settlement by farmers who own 
their land. 


The Marking Out and Allocation of Lots 


The way in which the settlement schemes are drawn up has 
already been described. One of the most important features is 
the breaking up of the land into lots before the settlers are 
brought in. 

According to the Institute’s rules, each lot should be large 
enough to provide not only a living for the settler and his 
family but a sufficient surplus to enable him to pay off 
his debt. It must also be large enough to provide employment 
for the whole family once the farm has been organised. Since 
the purpose is to develop smallholdings, a maximum size is 
also prescribed, the rule being that the settler ought not to have 
to employ regularly more than two persons outside his family. 

The rules are less strict when the settler farms not only 
his own land but also a common holding belonging to the 
Institute or to a co-operative society formed by the settlers. 

Certain conditions are laid down as regards allocation. 
Lots in settlements organised by the Institute may not be 
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acquired by persons who already own real estate worth as 
much as or more than the lot applied for; nor may lots be 
allocated to persons who are under age, otherwise incapable, 
or more than 60 years of age. If the applicant is over 55 years 
of age, the Institute must make sure that his family is large 
enough or that there are enough persons working with him to 
farm the lot adequately, even if the owner becomes physically 
incapable. As a rule, no settler may acquire more than one lot ; 
a second lot may, however, be allocated to a settler who has 
three sons living in his household, provided the Institute is 
satisfied that the family is able to farm both lots and meet its 
liabilities. If the area of a lot should subsequently be found 
insufficient, the Institute has power to give the settler more 
land in the same settlement as part of his original lot. 

















Contractual Relations 







It is of great importance that the mutual undertakings of 
the parties should from the outset be embodied in a written 
contract. At times when a settler is discouraged, he will derive 
much moral support from a piece of paper reminding him that 
if only he perseveres one day his dream will come true and he will 
be a free man. Nothing could be more detrimental to the 
methodical organisation of his work or the judicious use of the 
advances he may be granted than that he should be left in 
ignorance as to the amounts he will have to pay and the time 
he is allowed in which to meet his liabilities. Indeed, the settle- 
ment institution itself should, for purposes of efficient adminis- 
trative organisation, at all times be able to forecast the outcome 
of the mutual undertakings. The fact of having to set these 
undertakings out in writing will necessarily involve such fore- 
casting. Accordingly, the Institute’s rules provide that as soon 
as the settler has been installed on his lot the Institute shall 
hand him an agreement for the sale of the land, specifying the 
undertakings entered into by both parties. If, in the opinion 
of the Institute, the settler fulfils his undertakings during a 
period prescribed in the agreement, this shall be exchanged for 
a provisional title deed which shall, once the lot has been paid 
for, be exchanged in turn for the duly registered title deed. 

Until then, the settler remains under the technical and 
administrative supervision of the Institute, but as time goes 
on his rights become more and more firmly established. 
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Neither the agreement for sale nor the provisional title deed 
conveys a proprietary right to the land, and they are not trans- 
ferable without the Institute’s consent. The form and content 
of these documents are determined by the governing body, and 
may in each case be adapted to the special conditions prevailing 
in a settlement or part of a settlement, and to the production 
plan, the personal or occupational circumstances of the settler, 
his equipment, and his resources. The content of the agreement 
and the provisional title deed should, however, be the same for 
all settlers whose circumstances are the same, unless changes 
prove necessary in the light of experience. 

The agreement for sale must contain a clause to the effect 
that the lot allocated to the settler may be exchanged, by 
agreement between the parties, for some other lot in the same 
settlement or in another settlement. 

If the settler should discover before the agreement lapses 
that conditions of life in the settlement do not suit him, or 
if for some other reason he is obliged to give up his inten- 
tion, he could not fairly or reasonably be expected to 
repay the investments or advances made by the settlement 
institution, which would not lose the benefit thereof ; the value 
of the lot, the improvements, and the equipment, would remain, 
while the outgoing settler could be replaced by a new one. 
Accordingly, if before receiving the provisional title deed the 
settler makes an application in writing to be considered as a 
tenant, it must be granted. The agreement for sale must 
provide that in such cases the advances made to the settler, 
the rent of the land, and a reasonable amount for depreciation 
in respect of the inventory and buildings which the settler 
leaves to the Institute, shall be deducted from the payments he 
has already effected and the balance, if any, shall be repaid to 
him. Compensation may be paid to the settler for any un- 
exhausted improvements he has made. 

There can be no doubt that the settlement institution 
should be entitled to turn away settlers who have not yet 
become owners and who prove to be unsuited for life in the 
settlement, who refuse to follow technical instructions, or whose 
behaviour is detrimental to the community. Such a right could 
not, however, be exercised arbitrarily, and it should be subject 
to limitation in the case of settlers who have already fulfilled 
part of their undertakings. 

The agreement for sale must provide that the governing 
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body of the Institute may, by an administrative decision, which 
shall be {taken unanimously or by a majority vote, according 
to the circumstances, expel any settler who has not yet acquired 
a provisional title deed if he (a) lacks discipline or misbehaves, 
(b) neglects his lot or clearly lacks ability to farm it or to pre- 
serve the buildings, improvements, or equipment, belonging to 
the Institute, (c) refuses to follow the working and production 
plan recommended, or the technical instructions given, by the 
Institute, (d) repeatedly fails to perform his duties as a member 
of the co-operative societies (in this case the settlers’ com- 
mittee, to which reference will be made later, must first be heard), 
or (e) fails to discharge his financial liability towards the 
Institute. 

Settlers who have already acquired the provisional title deed 
may not be expelled from the settlement unless such action is 
necessary owing to lack of discipline or misbehaviour, or be- 
cause they fail to discharge their financial liability towards 
the Institute.’ In either case the decision to expel a settler 
must be taken unanimously by the governing body and after 
a first warning has proved ineffective. In the cases provided 
for under (6), (c), and (d), above, once a settler has acquired 
a provisional title deed the governing body may only refuse to 
grant him any new advances, credits, or special extensions, 
which are not granted to all the settlers. 

If the agreement for sale is terminated or the provisional 
title deed withdrawn, the governing body of the Institute may, 
for the reasons mentioned or for other reasons, such as the 
physical incapacity of the settler or of members of his family, 
grant him compensation for instalments already paid or for 
unexhausted improvements he has made on the lot. In the 
event of the settler’s death, this compensation may also be 
granted to members of his family, unless, by agreement between 
the Institute and the member concerned, the lot is taken over 
by another member of the family on the same terms. 


Readjustment of Debt 


In private settlement schemes such as are still organised in 
South America, the settler’s financial liabilities are rigid. If, 
after having paid nearly all his instalments, and farmed and 





1 The governing body of the Institute may, in virtue of other provisions in 
the rules, grant extensions as regards payment of the purchase price or instal- 
ments and repayment of other advances. 
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improved his lot, a settler is unable to pay a further instalment 
owing to a bad crop or some other accidental cause, the organiser 
of the settlement may, under the contracts usually entered into, 
recover the land without payment of any compensation what- 
soever. Companies which are anxious to attract more settlers 
will seldom use this right, but others do not hesitate to make 
a fairly substantial profit in this way. 

Official settlement institutions, whose purpose is a social 
one, will reduce the settler’s debt or extend the period of pay- 
ment whenever they think that by doing so they will ensure 
his success. 

This does not mean, however, that official institutions must 
not make as careful an estimate as possible of the settler’s 
prospects of profit and loss and of his capacity to pay. When 
a settlement institution feels obliged, because its estimates 
have been too sanguine, to reduce the settler’s debt or to grant 
him an extension, its technical efficiency is open to question. 
Settlers may also relax their efforts in the hope that their 
undertakings will remain a dead letter. 

It would not of course be fair to make settlers suffer for any 
gross mistakes made by the administration in its estimates ; 
on the other hand, it is clear that often estimates of profit and 
loss can only be approximate and that the settler must expect 
this. 

In this regard the rules of the Venezuelan Institute 
contain a provision which, while obliging the administration to 
estimate profit and loss very carefully, limits the adverse 
consequences to the settler of an unduly optimistic estimate of 
his capacity to repay advances. 

In each settlement, or in each part of a settlement, if the 
farming plan is not uniform for the whole settlement, the 
Institute must try to run a model farm whose farming plan 
shall be that used as a basis for calculating output and instal- 
ments. If the actual yield proves to be less than the estimated 
yield, the amount of the instalments shall be adjusted to the 
settler’s actual capacity for payment, the time allowed for pay- 
ment being prolonged if necessary. If, however, a settler, after 
meeting his liabilities during a period exceeding by one-third the 
period over which the instalments were originally spread, has 
not yet paid off the entire purchase price of the lot, he shall be 
excused the payment of the rest. Any extensions he may have 
been granted by the Institute owing to force majeure, partial 
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or total loss of crop, or any other circumstances outside his 
control, shall not be taken into account for this purpose. 

The rules lay down in detail the methods by which the model 
farm is to be worked so that its results may be comparable 
with those obtained by settlers and their families. The settlers’ 
committee, to which reference will be made later, is given a 
share in the supervision of the scheme, and by this means all 
the settlers are induced to take an interest in the technical and 
economic problems involved. 


Organisation of Credit and Co-operative Organisation 


In addition to the irrecoverable advances and the supplies 
which the Institute grants settlers by way of encouragement, 
it may also grant them advances or loans to cover their farming 
expenses, any improvements they may make, and the cost of 
their journey to the settlement ; these advances are to be granted 
by a special service in accordance with special rules which are 
still to be drawn up. 

The rules of the Institute provide for various kinds of loans 
for long, short or intermediate periods. The advances are not 
to be made on a single account, but on separate accounts 
according to the purpose for which they are intended. The 
settlers are also given tools, machines, cattle, and various 
materials, for which they are responsible, and which they may 
neither sell nor pledge. 

The time allowed for the payment of instalments on the 
purchase price of the lot may not be extended without a una- 
nimous vote of the governing body, but extensions may be 
granted by a majority vote in respect of the loans or advances. 

Groups of settlers or co-operative societies formed by settlers 
may also be granted loans on terms to be arranged in each case. 

The Institute is responsible for setting up the industrial 
establishments which will be necessary, under the production 
plan, for the transformation, preparation, and despatch, of the 
produce. If it sees fit to do so, it may also undertake to organise 
transport, supplying the necessary equipment, to rent, buy, or 
build, warehouses in or outside settlements, and to organise the 
distribution or sale of the produce if the existing commercial 
organisation is unsatisfactory. 

The industrial, transport, warehousing or marketing depart- 
ments organised by the Institute will charge the settlers who 
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use their services only the cost of administration and deprecia- 
tion and in some cases interest on the capital investment. The 
scheme of depreciation and profit accumulation has been drawn 
up to provide for the gradual transfer of such establishments 
to co-operative societies formed by the settlers either of their 
own accord or at the suggestion of the Institute. Even before 
the investment has been written off entirely, the governing 
body may transfer the real or personal property to the settlers’ 
co-operative society on terms to be arranged in each case. 


Relations between Setilers and the Institute 


In agricultural centres which are being developed in fairly 
remote areas, where conversation turns chiefly on inevitable 
matters of anxiety, any mistakes the administration may 
make, or any circumstances, however insignificant, including 
those over which the administration has no control, that might 
jeopardise the settlers’ chances of success or make life more 
difficult for them than it already is as a rule, are likely to have 
moral, and sometimes even material, consequences which are 
disproportionate to the original cause. It is in the interests 
both of the settlers and of the settlement institution that 
relations between the two should be organised in accordance 
with certain definite principles which not only enable the settlers 
to express their needs adequately, but also ensure the discipline 
which is essential in any settlement. The settlers must be able to 
express their wishes and draw the administration’s attention to any 
difficulties to which its decisions or those of its agents might 
give rise. They should not, however, do so in a disorderly way, 
or claim a right to representation that has not expressly 
been conferred upon them. Furthermore, it does not seem desir- 
able that settlers should interfere with administrative matters 
which do not concern them directly as settlers. In Venezuela 
the settlers are not represented by any delegate to the governing 
body of the Institute, although such representation has been 
arranged elsewhere. It is feared that this would give rise to a 
professional type of delegate who would find it more profitable 
to represent his fellow settlers than to develop his own lot. 
Under the rules of the Institute, a committee of three settlers 
is to be elected at the beginning of each agricultural year in 
each settlement by a meeting at which the chair is taken by a 
representative of the Institute. That representative is sent 
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to the settlement before the meeting, and must not belong to the 
local administrative staff. Complete freedom of election is 
assured. 

Arrangements are made for the replacement of committee 
members who are prevented in the course of the year from per- 
forming their duties. The settlers’ committee may submit to 
the administrator of the settlement any observations it sees fit 
to make concerning any aspect whatsoever of the settlement’s 
development ; the administrator must send to the governing 
body of the Institute a copy of such observations, together with 
his own, as soon as possible. Should the members of the com- 
mittee be unable to agree on the substance or form of the obser- 
vations, they may submit separate observations, provided they 
agree to do so and the reports of each member are initialled by 
the two other members ; the reports are not receivable unless 
they are so initialled. If the committee can agree neither on 
the observations nor on the submission of separate reports, the 
senior member must call a meeting of the settlers. The meeting 
will then decide what observations to submit to the admini- 
stration through the committee, which will not express any 
opinion in the matter. 

The internal rules of each settlement may provide that the 
settlers’ committee shall regularly report on certain matters 
directly affecting the settlers, so that the administration of the 
Institute may be kept informed of the settlers’ views, and in order 
to develop a spirit of co-operation between the settlers and the 
administration. Under the general rules of the Institute, the 
settlers’ committee must regularly be consulted in cases where 
a decision is to be taken as to a settler’s ability to pay ; the com- 
mittee must also be consulted before an agreement for sale 
is terminated on the ground that the settler concerned has 
failed to discharge his duty as a member of any co-operative 
society set up or approved by the governing body of the Institute. 

It may be added that, in order to avoid placing any undue 
burden on the settlers’ committee, special committees may be 
set up to arrange for specific types of co-operation between the 
settlers and the administration. 


Settlement by Companies Holding Concessions 


When a country had plenty of land but lacked financial 
resources for the promotion of settlement, or when a Govern- 
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ment felt that land settlement ought to be developed faster 
than public funds would permit, the usual procedure in the past 
has been to grant concessions to private companies which, in 
the hope of a more or less substantial profit, undertake to settle 
farmers on the land: The granting of concessions for settlement 
has become less and less frequent ; some concessions were quite 
recently granted by various Brazilian States, though other 
States in the same country, such as Rio Grande do Sul, have 
abandoned the practice. In Argentina and Chile official land has 
for many years now been used only for official settlement 
schemes. 

The reason is that often the only result of granting settle- 
ment concessions has been to transfer State land to speculators, 
even though certain precautions have always been taken, such 
as submission of the contract for approval to the highest Govern- 
ment authority and ratification by the legislature. Such precau- 
tions are inadequate when the contracts are drawn up and their 
enforcement supervised by administrative services which have 
to deal with such matters only occasionally and are relatively 
ignorant of the technical details of land settlement, and of 
the variety of means a concessionaire has of evading his lia- 
bilities towards the settlers and towards the State. ! 

The experiment has often proved disappointing from the 
community’s point of view and distressing for the human beings 
at whose expense it has been made. It has brought into suspi- 
cion a system which if cautiously practised may nevertheless 
be beneficial to all concerned ; that suspicion now hampers even 
those private settlement organisations whose purpose is solely 
or mainly social. The solution would be to make the grant 
of any concession, whatever the details of the contract, subject 
to certain general precautions which would protect the interests 
of the community, the settlers, and concessionaires acting in 
good faith. 

The rules of the Venezuelan Institute for Settlement contain 
such provisions. The concession contracts must always be 
approved by the Government, but they are to be drawn up and 
concluded by the Technical Institute, which is also responsible 
for supervising their enforcement. Further, the same precautions 
must be taken with regard to these settlement schemes as in the 





* Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFice : Technical and Financial International 
Co-operation with regard to Migration for Settlement, pp. 27-32. Studies and Reports, 
Series O (Migration), No. 7, 1938. 
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case of an official settlement ; in other words the governing body 
of the Institute may not sanction a scheme until it has approved 
all the technical reports required in the case of settlements 
organised by the Institute. The governing body must be 
satisfied that the scheme is workable and its opinion must 
be recorded in the minutes of the meeting at which the scheme 
is approved. The governing body must also approve the standard 
contract or contracts which the concessionaire intends to con- 
clude with settlers. It must see that the concessionaire has the 
necessary financial resources to meet regularly any liabilities 
he may assume under the concession contract and the contracts 
to be-concluded with settlers. If need be the Institute may ask 
for security. The concessionaire should further prove that he 
is really in a position to recruit and bring in, within the time- 
limit prescribed in the contract, the agreed number of settlers 
in groups of families with the necessary qualifications for the 
type of farming or other kind of production contemplated in 
the settlement scheme. 

The most delicate feature of the concession system is the 
transfer of ownership of the land to the concession holder. If the 
transfer takes place too soon or is not made subject to certain 
conditions, the administration is no longer in a strong position to 
enforce outstanding obligations. On the other hand the 
concessionaire makes most of his profit by keeping part of the 
Jand for himself. The rules of the Institute provide for transfer 
under conditions that will protect the various interests at stake. 
They expressly authorise the transfer to the concessionaire of 
full proprietary rights in certain parts of the land, but the 
transfer is to be effected gradually subject to the fulfilment 
of certain conditions in the contract: the concessionaire must 
have effected certain improvements provided for in the settle- 
ment scheme or established a certain number of settlers on the 
land under the contracts approved by the Institute, or a certain 
number of settlers must have definitely become the owners of 
their lots. When the contract provides for transfer to the 
concessionaire of full proprietary rights in certain parts of the 
land, these must be specified beforehand in the settlement 
scheme and must be placed so as not to hamper the rational 
development and operation of the scheme, should the conces- 
sionaire sell them or use them for other purposes than that of 
settlement. If the concessionaire is to become the owner of 
certain parts of the land the Institute must be very careful 
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to see that the lots sold to settlers are large enough, so that 
it will be unnecessary for settlers to buy additional lots in that 
part of the estate which belongs to the concessionaire. 

Those parts of the land which are intended for settlement 
are transferred to the concessionaire only under certain condi- 
tions limiting ownership in such a way as to ensure that settlers 
will in fact be established on the land and will be protected 
against any attempt to deprive them of their land for the 
benefit of the concessionaire or of outsiders with speculative 
intentions. 

The land which is intended for settlement is transferred to 
the concessionaire under the following conditions, which must 
also be laid down in the contracts transferring lots to settlers : 
(a) the land may not be promised for sale or sold to persons 
other than settlers recruited in accordance with contracts 
approved by the Institute unless special authority has been 
obtained from the governing body, which will approve such 
operations only in very special cases and after making sure that 
the purpose is not a speculative one and that the working of the 
settlement will not suffer; (b) if the settler should abandon his 
lot before acquiring full ownership, the lot may not be promised 
for sale or sold to anyone but a settler established in accordance 
with a contract approved by the Institute ; (c) should the settler 
acquire the title deed before the date originally contemplated, 
he may not sell the lot to another person before that date without 
express permission from the Institute. 

The practice of settlement undertakings being in some cases 
to hand the settler an agreement for sale which is to be exchanged 
for the title deed when the settler has paid off his debt, and in 
others to hand him the title deed at once in return for a mortgage 
as security for the outstanding amount of the debt, the rules 
contain, in this respect also, provisions designed to prevent the 
appropriation by outsiders of land intended for settlement 
purposes. 

The procedure for the amendment of concession contracts 
must be regulated very carefully, and also the procedure for the 
termination of contracts. If the settlement scheme should be 
interrupted in such a way as would seriously threaten the future 
prospects of settlers who are already established, the Institute 
must take over the duties of the concessionaire. In this con- 
nection, the concession contract must say under what conditions 
land in which the concessionaire has not acquired full proprie- 
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tary rights shall be transferred back to the Institute and under 
what conditions settlers who have not paid all their instalments 
may continue to do so. Further, the concession contract must 
say what compensation the Institute may allow the concession- 
aire, according to the circumstances in which the contract 
has been terminated, for investments made by him or credits 
which he transfers to the Institute. 


Co-OPERATION OF OTHER PuBLIC DEPARTMENTS WITH THE 
INSTITUTE 


There is no exaggeration in the statement that one of the 
reasons for which official settlement schemes most frequently 
fail and one of the factors which have most frequently delayed 
their development is the lack of co-ordination between the work 
of the settlement institution and that which has to be done by 
other public departments. In areas which are already highly 
developed the settlement institution will seldom have to have 
essential work done by other public departments ; this is so, 
for instance, in Central Argentina, where there is a close network 
of railways and roads, no sanitary precautions need be taken, 
water can be found anywhere a few metres below ground, irrigation 
works are unnecessary, the nature of the ground is known, 
and the crops for which it is suitable have already been experi- 
mented in. The position is very different when new roads have 
to be built and irrigation works to be carried out which for 
technical reasons will sometimes cover a much wider area and 
affect much larger interests than those of a single settlement ; 
medical services and costly dispensaries may have to be main- 
tained ; there may be no school within a reasonable distance ; 
the transport and marketing of produce may have to be orga- 
nised ; the soil may not have been studied ; and agricultural 
methods may still be in the experimental stage. 

The settlement institution will soon have spent all its 
resources if it tries to undertake all the work necessary for the 
establishment of a settlement in circumstances making for suc- 
cess. It is obvious that co-ordination must be punctual and that 
the various subsidiary operations must be carried out properly ; 
sometimes the fact that a single link in the chain of necessary 
operations has been neglected is enough to make the whole 
settlement collapse. Co-ordination is not easily achieved in 
countries where the system of administration is broken up into 
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watertight compartments. In theory such co-ordination is one 
of the duties of the Cabinet Ministers, and laws governing 
ministerial organisation usually indicate the procedure by which 
one department may obtain the assistance of another. In 
practice, however, and especially in technical matters, co-opera- 
tion has always been hard to obtain. The scope of a Govern- 
ment’s activities is widening every day and in American as well 
as in other countries there is an increasing number of inter- 
ministerial technical duties and more or less autonomous bodies 
which, in order to carry out their own programmes, have also 
to co-ordinate the activities of various public departments 
or other services whose assistance they need. Allowance being 
made for Venezuelan administrative practice, the Institute is 
under its own rules quite logically responsible for initiating the 
preparation of settlement schemes. The governing body must, 
for each scheme, decide what work, technical or financial assist- 
ance, social services, and other forms of co-operation, will be 
required of various public departments or auxiliary institutions. 
A report must also be drawn up showing how the scheme will 
improve the economic system of the country and how important 
it is that other departments should co-operate; the report 
should state within what time and in what manner work required 
of other departments is to be carried out. The report is to be 
submitted to the Council of Ministers by the Minister of Agri- 
culture together with any observations he may see fit to make. 
If the Council does not immediately decide that the assistance 
asked for by the Institute should be given within the time and 
in the manner specified, it may instead set up a committee 
consisting of one representative from each of the departments 
or institutions concerned and representatives of the Institute. 
The committee is to be given a time-limit for its report, which 
will be submitted to the Council by the Minister of Agriculture 
for further consideration. The same procedure applies if the 
Institute wishes to obtain assistance from other departments 
or institutions for the purpose of developing or ensuring the 
satisfactory operation of existing settlements or settlements 
that are being organised. 

Normally the Institute has power to apply to any public 
department for such information as it needs or for such assistance 
as the departments in question might offer in the ordinary 
course of their business. In exceptional circumstances—that 
is, particularly urgent cases or where there is a danger to public 
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health or order—the Institute may directly ask the competent 
authority to take the necessary measures. 

In general, the rules provide that all Federal, State or muni- 
cipal departments whose assistance the Institute may need in 
its work shall co-operate with it. The rules refer in particular 
to such assistance as may be given by members of the diplomatic 
and consular service, by harbour officials responsible to the 
Ministries of Finance, the Interior, or Public Health, and lastly 
—as regards the collection of statistical and other material 
concerning the situation in the employment market, the indus- 
trial and agricultural demand for labour, and the trend of the 
produce market or of public health—by the Ministry of National 


Economy. 


CONCLUSION 


The first tasks of the Technical Institute for Immigration 
and Land Settlement, which was set up only a few months 
ago, were the organisation of two colonies established some 
time before by the Ministry of Agriculture and the adjust- 
ment of its own administrative machinery. Apart from these 
activities, which necessarily took precedence over any others, 
the Institute has so far only selected a few more groups of 
settlers in Venezuela or abroad for the many unoccupied lots 
in the two agricultural centres that are being organised ; it was 
felt that before undertaking any new work the Institute ought 
to draw up a general programme and carry out, with the 
caution prescribed in the regulations, those initial studies which 
have become generally recognised as necessary. Venezuela now 
has the technical organisation which was previously lacking for 
the successful solution of the problem of immigration and land 
settlement, but the Institute can prove effective only if the 
policy which brought it into being is firmly pursued. Part 
of the Institute’s resources has been constituted in a way 
which has not always proved to be the best—that is, by the 
annual insertion of credits in the national budget for several 
years, these credits being supplemented, if necessary, by additio- 
nal ones; this is because the exceptionally favourable prospects 
of Venezuelan finance seem to make other methods, such as the 
floating of a loan, unnecessary, though the advantage of a loan 
is that the settlement institution has from the outset all the 
resources it needs to carry out a fairly substantial programme. 
Thus, until the Institute has accumulated enough funds to ensure 
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the continuity of its work, further progress will depend on the 
decisions taken yearly when the national budget is drawn up. 
In these circumstances, anything the present administration 
ean do to build up a capital fund quickly by granting budget 
appropriations will help to insure the Institute’s work against 
adverse contingencies. The same applies to the transfer to 
the Institute of real property belonging to the State, “for 
purposes of immigration or land settlement, or in general 
to increase the Institute’s resources ”’. Such transfers no 
doubt constitute the most important contribution that can 
be made to the Institute’s activities, which, particularly as 
regards internal settlement, would be unduly restricted if the 
Institute were obliged to purchase the land needed for settle- 
ment. Lastly, it did not seem possible, at any rate during the 
initial stage of organisation of the Institute, to entrust the 
selection and appointment of staff to the body directly respon- 
sible for the work, or to guarantee the stability of appoint- 
ments ; it should not be forgotten, however, that one of the 
factors, and not the least important, making for the success of 
the settlement operations, which are extremely complicated both 
from a-technical and from a human point of view, is the mainte- 
nance of authority, of administrative discipline, of technical 
efficiency, and of accumulated experience. 

Venezuela has become aware, not of the need for solving. 
the problem of immigration and land settlement, which has 
always been considered an essential one in Venezuela as in 
other South American countries, but of the need for the 
persistent technical and financial effort without which the prob- 
lem could never be solved. When this new departure was taken 
by the present Government, reference was of course made to 
many similar measures which, in the absence of any resolute 
and consistent policy, remained a dead letter. There is reason 
to suppose that the measures taken by the present administra- 
tion will not suffer the same fate. The conviction expressed 
by the present leaders of Venezuela that immigration and land 
settlement must play an outstanding part in the economic 
and social recovery of the country, and the interest they have 
taken in further progress on these lines, are a sufficient guarantee 
that the new technical institution will obtain all the assistance it 
needs from the highest administrative authorities to fulfil 
its promise. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Question of Family Allowances in Norway 


From 1908 to 1933, ministerial committees, trade unions, members 
of Parliament, and more frequently women’s organisations, repeatedly 
submitted proposals, draft Bills, or petitions, to the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment or Government with a view to the institution of a system of 
family allowances and the appointment of a committee of enquiry to 
study the matter. On 3 October 1934, in accordance with a decision 
taken by Parliament, the Minister of Social Affairs appointed a Com- 
mittee for this purpose consisting of eight members }, with the follow- 
ing terms of reference : 

The purpose of the Committee shall be to carry out a thorough 
investigation and submit a report on the expediency of introducing 
a system of family allowances in Norway and, in the event of a favour- 
able opinion, to suggest the principles which should be observed. 
The Committee shall, in particular, consider whether the said system 
should take the form of a general insurance or should apply only 
to wage earners or certain groups of wage earners. Further, the 
Committee shall consider details of benefits, cost, finance, organisation, 
ete. Its report shall be accompanied by a draft Bill relating to family 
allowances. 


The statistical data on which the Committee’s investigations were 
to be based (a census of wage earners, married and unmarried, family 
responsibilities, etc.) were compiled by the Central Statistical Office. 
The work of the Committee was somewhat delayed pending the final 
discussion of the Old-Age Insurance Act of 1936. Its report was sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Social Affairs on 10 December 1937 and 
published by the Ministry in 1988.2 Since two different policies were 
advocated in the Committee, the report consists of two parts, one 
setting out the views of the majority (seven members) and the other 
those of the minority (one member). The report is summarised below. 





1 Mr. G. Wiesener, Cantonal Judge, Chairman ; Mrs. Margarete Bonnevie ; Mr. 
Johannes Boe, member of Parliament ; Mr. Henrik Palmstrém, actuary ; Mrs. 
Sigrid Stray, lawyer ; Mrs. Sigrid Syvertsen, Chairman of the Women’s Secretariat 
of the Socialist Party ; Mr. Harold Throne-Holst, engineer ; Mr. Jakob Vik, member 
of Parliament. 

2 SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET : Utkast til lov om barnetrygd med motiver. Inn- 
stilling fra den komité som blev nedsatt av Socialdepartementet, 3 oktober 1934. 


Oslo, 1938. 
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Masority REPORT 


The majority report begins by taking stock of the situation. A 
detailed description is given of the measures of social welfare already 
adopted in Norway in the interests of children, and the effects of these 
measures are analysed : protection of children as workers, protection 
of mothers and infants, the grant in certain cases of assistance in 
cash to families with several children (family allowances for persons 
covered by a social insurance scheme, including unemployed persons 
engaged on relief works, and relief for families in necessitous circum- 
stances), and measures to reduce family expenses even when the head 
of the family is not in necessitous circumstances—in particular, by 
exemption from taxes. 

The report also refers to the many suggestions put forward, some 
as early as 1908, by official committees, parliamentary or ministerial, 
and by private groups such as trade unions and women’s organisations. 
Some of these proposals, if carried out, would have led to far-reaching 
changes in the system of remuneration of labour. The majority of 
the Committee felt that its enquiry should, as in other countries that 
had adopted similar legislation, be confined to the following problem : 
seeing that, in the event of marriage and of childbirth, needs increase 
without there being, as a rule, a corresponding increase in income, can 
the situation be remedied by relief in kind and in services or by cash 
allowances ? 

The Committee then considered the various needs which the 
measures of social welfare mentioned above were designed to meet. It 
was noted that those needs had gradually increased, particularly as 
a result of industrialisation, which has profoundly modified the material 
circumstances of families in the course of the last few generations. 

Where the economic unit is a family, both the wife and the children 
regularly contribute to its upkeep. Changes in methods of production 
since industrialisation set in, the consequent introduction of labour 
laws and regulations, and particularly the legal prohibition of the 
employment of children below a minimum age which is constantly 
being raised, have considerably restricted child labour. Accordingly, 
the income of the family from the employment of children has dimin- 
ished. While approving the protective labour legislation enforced in 
Norway, the Committee felt that the State, which is responsible for 
that legislation, ought to offset the reduction in family income which 
results from it. 

That duty is all the more imperative in view of the fact that, 
although wages have substantially increased in the course of years, 
family expenditure on the maintenance and education of children has 
increased to an even greater extent. The Committee made a thorough 
investigation of family budgets and especially of the cost of schooling. 
This showed that, at present, many parents are no longer able to give 
their children a satisfactory education without assistance from the 
public authorities. The State, the local authorities, and private institu- 
tions, have had to help parents to an ever-increasing extent. Relief 
was at first confined to children in necessitous circumstances ; sub- 
sequently more general measures were taken in the interests of the 
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rising generation. Nevertheless, the parents bear the main cost of 
upkeep and education—that is, the cost of board, lodging, clothing, 
etc. In the opinion of the Committee, the State cannot overlook the 
financial difficulties incurred by families with several children, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that these difficulties are reflected in a 
falling birth-rate. Without investigating demographic problems in 
the strict sense of the term, the Committee noted that the birth-rate 
was falling and drew the conclusion that it was not merely the duty, 
but also in the interests, of the State to cope with the financial prob- 
lems of large families, since the population ought to be maintained at 
least at the present level. 

Pursuing its enquiry into the means by which existing institution 
can solve the problem referred to it, the Committee observed that th 
community, particularly in large towns, can afford families somc 
relief, and that more should certainly be done along the lines already 
adopted to improve housing conditions for families with small means, 
to provide medical treatment for mothers and infants, to establish 
and maintain nurseries and kindergartens, etc. Such measures are, 
however, inadequate at the present time and should be supplemented 
by cash allowances proportionate to the number of children in the 
family. This is all the more necessary in view of the fact that, under 
the system applied by some communities, children are educated 
outside their homes, while the grant of cash allowances would enable 
the parents to bring up their children at home. A cash allowance 
would, in particular, enable mothers who wish to retire from gainful 
employment to give all their time to their children’s education. 

It is true that, apart from tax exemption, relief in the form of 
allowances is already officially granted to families under the Maternity 
Insurance Act and the Acts of 1915 respecting the protection of 
children. This relief is given only at childbirth. Some communities, 
however, have introduced pension schemes under which mothers who 
have to earn their own living may, whether married or not, avoid 
applying for public relief or accepting employment such as might 
interfere with their household work or adversely affect their children’s 
interests. In view of the changes that have taken place, the Committee 
now feels that the State should grant aid to improve the material 
circumstances of families throughout the period of the children’s 
education. 

With this end in view, the majority of the Committee proposes that 
a system of family allowances should be instituted which would be 
independent of earnings and covered by taxation. Although inde- 
pendent of earnings, the allowances might, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, have some effect on the wage level. It is conceivable that they 
might lead to an increase in the wages paid to women, since the sup- 
ply of women workers would no doubt fall if, owing to the increase in 
family incomes, married women were able to remain at home. In 
theory, the fact that family income would increase as a result of the 
allowances might induce married women to engage servants for house- 
hold work, so that they themselves could continue in gainful employ- 
ment, but in the Committee’s opinion that is unlikely and would pro- 
bably happen only in the case of salaried employees. 
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On the other hand, the Committee does not think there is any 
ground for the fears which are sometimes expressed that the payment 
of family allowances would lead to a fall in the wages paid to men. If 
the allowances have any effect at all on the employment market, they 
will very slightly reduce the supply of labour, since men with family 
responsibilities will nolonger have to look for subsidiary employment to 
supplement inadequate earnings; this can only have a favourable 
effect on the wage level. In any event, the consequences will be so 
slight as to be negligible. 

The Committee, therefore, favours a system of family allowances 
applicable, as a general rule, to the whole population, and, as requested, 
it has submitted a draft Bill to that effect. If there is any difficulty 
in introducing the system at one stroke, a start might be made with 
the public services, the system being gradually extended to such 
other groups as apply for it after it has been tried out. The allowance 
would be payable, irrespective of the beneficiary’s income, for each 
Norwegian child under 15 years of age residing in the country. It 
might, if necessary, be granted only for children in excess of two. 
While taking the view that the allowance might, in all fairness, be 
paid for young persons over 15 years of age who continue their 
education or are bodily or mentally incapable of earning their living, 
the Committee proposes that at first the line should be drawn at 15 
years, this being the age at which children are no longer obliged to 
attend school and usually enter occupational life. Should experience 
prove that sufficient resources are available, the system of family 
allowances might subsequently be extended. 

The allowance would be payable to the person responsible for the 
child’s maintenance ; if the father and mother are jointly responsible, 
the allowance would usually be paid to the mother, but might equally 
be paid to the father or to some other person who is capable of seeing 
that it is put to a reasonable use. As regards the amount of the allow- 
ance, two opinions were expressed by the majority of the Committee : 
some members thought that the amount should be the same for each 
child in the family ; others were in favour of a scale decreasing with 
the number of children (100 per cent. for the first child, 75 per cent. 
for the second, etc.). The Committee did not, however, think it 
necessary to give any final opinion on this point. 

The allowance would be payable for children only and not for 
any other persons dependent on the family. The cost would be borne 
by the State. 

Opinions differed as to how the resources of the scheme should be 
collected, some members proposing a tax on turnover and others a 
direct tax. 


Mrweority REPORT 


The minority report is the work of Mrs. Bonnevie, who approached 
the question from a very different angle. 

Mrs. Bonnevie considers that the problem of family responsibilities 
should be studied in close connection with the general system of 
remuneration of labour, and with the problem of distributing em- 
ployment between men and women. 
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In support of the system she proposes, the purpose of which is 
to reconcile the principle that remuneration should vary according to 
the quality of the work, irrespective of sex, with the principle that 
remuneration should be based on needs, the employment of women 
being placed on as normal and as stable a basis as that of men, Mrs. 
Bonnevie begins by examining, as the majority did but on lines that 
are often somewhat different, the change that has taken place in 
economic and social life under the influence of machine production. 
She criticises severely the present conditions under which women work 
and which the scheme she recommends would tend indirectly to correct. 

Dealing with the effects of industrialisation on family income, 
Mrs. Bonnevie points out, like the majority, that where the economic 
unit is a family its maintenance is provided for by the mother’s work 
as well as by that of the father. Rural life is still based on this principle : 
in a peasant family the expenses are borne jointly by the married 
couple, and the family income is derived from the property of both 
consorts and the product of their work. 

As regards that part of the population, however, which has been 
affected by industrialisation and is now subject to the wage system 
—estimated by Mrs. Bonnevie to be two-thirds—the change in the 
organisation of production has had a marked effect upon the distribu- 
tion of family expenses between the consorts and hence on the occu- 
pational life of women. 

The effects of the wage system, moreover, have varied according 
to the social class concerned. Where the husband belongs to the upper 
wage-earning classes—that is, the managerial staff of undertakings 
or even the class of skilled workers whose wages are sufficient to 
meet the needs of the whole family—he alone bears the expense of the 
family’s maintenance ; the wife no longer has any share in the pro- 
duction of commodities, and henceforth she is engaged in household 
work alone. 

The mass of unskilled workers, on the other hand, earn low wages 
which are insufficient to cover the expenses of the family, and the 
wife is obliged to work for wages as well as to do household work, so 
that her position is made much worse. 

Mrs. Bonnevie points out that the situation which prevails in the 
upper wage-earning classes where the father bears all the expenses 
of the family is generally regarded as the ideal one which ought to be 
extended to the less-favoured classes. In her opinion, this idea, which 
is very far from being put into practice, is not in keeping with the 
real interests either of the family or of the community. 

It is because of this notion that in the vast majority of cases 
women’s wages are lower than men’s, those of the men being considered 
family earnings. Thus, the difference_between the wages paid to a 
man and those paid to a woman engaged on the same work or work of 
the same value is equal to the increment paid to cover family expenses 
in the remuneration of any male wage earner. It is a kind of allowance 
for family expenses which is not supplementary but is included in 
remuneration. 

As has been seen above, however, in many cases the man’s wages, 
notwithstanding the family increment they are supposed to include, 
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are in fact insufficient to maintain the family, and it is because of this 
insufficiency that the employment of women has not disappeared, as 
ex hypothesi it should have done. 

Furthermore, a great many families, in various circumstances 
(death, sickness, and voluntary or involuntary incapacity), are de- 
prived of the father’s support, and in such cases the woman still has to 
work. On the other hand, some male wage earners who, simply because 
they are males, receive a family increment as part of their wages have 
no children, while some women who, owing to their sex, receive com- 
paratively low wages which do not include the family increment are in 
fact, or even by law, responsible for the maintenance of a family. The 
children these women bring up are therefore, as it were, deprived of 
the increment in favour of those with which bachelors or childless 
male wage earners are wrongly credited. 

So far as the remuneration of labour is concerned, the situation 
that so arises is both illogical and unfair. It is, moreover, responsible 
for a great many other defects in the machinery of society, since less 
trouble has been taken to organise women’s work than would have 
been taken if that work had been placed on the same footing as men’s. 
In this connection, Mrs. Bonnevie mentions several regrettable conse- 
quences of the haphazard conditions under which women’s work is 
effected and develops : the lack of, or inadequate, vocational training, 
as a result of which women’s wages depreciate, and which, owing to 
competition, has in turn an adverse effect upon men’s wages ; the limited 
opportunities open to women and consisting more often than not in 
unskilled and ill-paid occupations ; and the absurd anomaly (consider- 
ing that wage-earning women usually do household work as well as 
occupational work) that hours of work are very long in several women’s 
occupations which have not yet been regulated, while in industry, 
where the majority of the wage earners are men, hours are more and more 
strictly limited. It should further be noted that, among the women’s 
occupations mentioned by Mrs. Bonnevie as untouched by the limi- 
tation of working hours, domestic service is of special social significance, 
because it is the occupation through which most peasant girls come into 
the urban wage system. 

On the other hand, the social theory according to which wage- 
earning employment should be reserved for men is disproved by the 
very changes that are taking place in social life. Far from diminish- 
ing, the employment of women is increasing, even in that part of the 
population in which it is not strictly necessary : a growing number of 
girls in the wealthier classes are, owing to their education, engaging 
in gainful employment. Persons who have worked hard for many 
years to acquire a professional title cannot be expected to waive their 
reward as a matter of course when they marry. The vital interests 
of the community would be injured by any attempt to prevent women 
by law from continuing in employment on marriage, for the result 
might be to discourage girls from getting married and hence to lower 
the birth-rate, and in any case the community would be the poorer 
if it were deprived of the productive work of some of its members. 

These facts and arguments, selected from among many others 
which Mrs. Bonnevie mentions in the course of her criticism of the 
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present situation, explain the concrete proposals she submits for the 
improvement of social conditions. 

The principle of the main proposal is that a new system of remuner- 
ation should be instituted under which all workers, irrespective of sex, 
would be paid wages proportionate to the value of the work they do 
and to their family responsibilities. Since, however, such a system 
could not be instituted without taking existing circumstances into 
account, Mrs. Bonnevie suggests that an insurance fund for family 
allowances should be set up which would be, in the strictest sense of 
the term, a compensation fund. The fund would be attached to one of 
the existing social insurance institutions ; it would be financed and 
would operate as follows: all wage earners, whether men or women, 
who earn an annual income of not less than 2,500 nor more than 
15,000 kr. in Norway would compulsorily be affiliated and required to 
pay contributions. The members of the fund would be graded accord- 
ing to the amount of their wages in eight classes, the insured person’s 
contribution in each class being equal to 10 per cent. of the average 
wages (or perhaps 8 per cent.). Every year the fund would fix for each 
wage class the amount of the monthly or quarterly family allowances 
payable out of the fund so collected, after taking the cost of admin- 
istration into account. Allowances would be due to members of the 
fund in respect of each child under 15 years of age for which they 
are responsible. 

The members’ contributions would thus restore to the community 
the so-called “ family increment ” in wages which is wrongly paid to 
persons who have no children, and the amount would be shared in 
each wage class between the wage earners with family responsibilities. 
Both the contribution and the allowance would be proportionate to 
the basic wage in each class. 

Apart from this fundamental proposal for the equalisation of 
family expenses, Mrs. Bonnevie suggests various other social-welfare 
measures which would be financed by the State and would afford 
families additional aid in specific cases: special allowances payable 
to persons who are solely responsible for maintaining a family and 
whose income is less than a certain minimum ; extension from 8 to 
12 weeks of the payment of maternity allowances to wage-earning 
women under the sickness insurance scheme ; institution of maternity 
allowances for women officials ; extension to married women with 
small means of the allowances payable to unmarried women under 
the Act concerning the protection of children ; institution of pre- 
natal and post-natal clinics and of medical advice for the mothers of 
infants ; medical and dental treatment free of charge throughout 
childhood ; reduction of the price of foodstuffs for schoolchildren ; 
distribution to schoolchildren of small additional meals ; institution 
of nurseries and kindergartens ; and, lastly, a provision that families 
with small children shall have a prior right to flats in housing units 
with nurseries and kindergartens built by the local authorities. 


* 
* oe 


On receipt of the Committee’s report, the Minister for Social 
Affairs asked various national organisations which were likely to be 
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interested in the problem to let him have their views. Several of the 
replies sent in have already been published. After criticising the 
solutions proposed both by the majority and by the minority of the 
Committee, some associations proposed totally different schemes for 
the relief of large families, and particularly schemes for relief in kind 
(supplemented in some cases by cash allowances) similar to those 
proposed in Sweden by the Population Commission, which concluded‘ 
its enquiry at the end of 1938.1 Some of the replies suggested that 
a new committee should be appointed to reconsider the question in 
the light of the present consultation. 


The Co-operative Movement in Palestine 


INTRODUCTION 


In a report recently published by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in Palestine *, it is stated that few achievements in post-war 
Palestine are more striking than the development of the co-operative 
movement. There is hardly an industry in Palestine in which co- 
operative organisations are not active. The movement has developed 
many new and original forms of co-operative activity, and this is 
especially true of the various co-operative settlement societies, which 
play a very important part in the colonisation of the country and in 
the cultivation of new land. In many places not only the economic 
needs but also the social and cultural needs of the population are 
met through the co-operative societies. Thus, educational work, 
health institutions and transport facilities, are often organised on a 
co-operative basis. In fact, co-operation has been the form of economic 
and social organisation which the inhabitants, and more especially 
the Jewish settlers in Palestine, have accepted as that best suited 
to the conditions of the country. “The Jews introduced the co- 
operative principle into every aspect of their life. They formed 
societies for credit, for agricultural settlements, for processing and 
marketing of dairy products, wine, oranges, almonds and tobacco, 
for consumers and for producers. They established co-operative 
restaurants, theatres and schools ; they organised societies for packing 
houses, for irrigation and for transport. They developed large suburbs 
on a co-operative basis and organised contracting societies for building 
and agricultural development on a large scale. Co-operation even 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 6, June 1939: “ A Pro- 
gramme for Family Security in Sweden’, by Alva MyrDav. 

2 Co-operative Societies in Palestine. Report by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies on Developments during the Years 1921-1937. Jerusalem, Printing and 
Stationery Office, 1938. 
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penetrated the field of insurance in all its branches.” On the whole, 
the success of the Jewish co-operative societies and undertakings 
has been remarkabie. This is due not only to the keen interest of 
the Jewish population in the co-operative movement, but also to 
good organisation and efficient management of the societies. Sir 
John Hope Simpson, who arrived in Palestine in 1930 to conduct an 
enquiry, reported that the Jewish co-operative movement “ has not 
only been successfully launched amongst the Jewish population, 
but has already become a highly important economic factor in its 
daily life. On the whole the societies are extremely well managed. 
There can be no doubt that the societies are doing magnificent work 
and are a valuable asset both to the villages and to the residents 
in the towns. ” 

Various economic and psychological explanations have been 
given for this readiness on the part of the Jewish community to adopt 
co-operative forms of organisation and for the rapid progress of the 
co-operative societies. The Registrar’s report, in this connection, 
lays great stress on the part played by certain institutions and organ- 
isations. The institutions mainly concerned are: (1) the Palestine 
Jewish Colonisation Association (P.I.C.A.); (2) the Central Bank 
of Co-operative Institutions in Palestine, Limited ; (8) the Jewish 
Farmers’ Federation ; (4) the General Federation of Jewish Labour 
in Palestine ; and (5) the Jewish Co-operative Advisory Committee. 
A brief description of these organisations will be given below. 

During recent years co-operative organisations have also been 
created among the Arab population as a result of an active co-operative 
policy on the part of the authorities. 


ORGANISATIONS SUPPORTING THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


(1) The Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association may be said 
to be the founder of the Jewish co-operative movement in Palestine. 
Long before the war, this organisation had started marketing and 
credit societies in several Jewish settlements and provided them 
with working capital. Its present activities are limited to a few 
collective settlements. 


(2) The Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions in Palestine, 
Limited, takes an active part in the establishment of co-operative 
societies. The principle of the Bank’s work is to give the necessary 
financial assistance to all co-operative societies without distinction. 


(8) The Jewish Farmers’ Federation and its associate, a federation 
of young farmers, are also important factors in the Jewish co-operative 
movement. Their purpose is to protect the interests of the Jewish 
farmers, and to this end they have come to take an active part in 
encouraging the formation of co-operative societies. The societies 
thus started are independent of the Farmers’ Federation, and are 
supervised by Government authority. 


(4) The General Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine was 
established by the Jewish workers of Palestine in November 1920. 
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It has very broad functions, since it includes trade union, political 
and co-operative organisations. Every Jewish man or woman over 
17 years of age who lives by work and does not exploit others may 
become a member of this organisation. At the end of 1937 its mem- 
bership comprised about 25 per cent. of the Jewish population of 
Palestine. 

The Federation has developed a large number of economic, social 
and cultural institutions for the service of its members. The economic 
organisations are generally organised on a co-operative basis. The 
Federation itself is, for economic purposes, registered as a co-operative 
society under the name of “ The General Co-operative Association 
of Jewish Labour in Palestine ’’, and this society may be considered 
the apex of the workers’ co-operative societies in Palestine. Its 
object as described in the rules is “ to unite Jewish labour in Palestine 
on a co-operative basis in all branches of work, manual and intel- 
lectual”’. The rules provide that no part of the profits of the society 
may be distributed among its members, but that profits shall be 
used for the improvement of conditions of life and labour of the working 
class, and in particular for the establishment of schools, publication 
of periodicals, grants to the workers’ sick and pension funds, etc. By 
the end of 1937, this society had 100,000 members. 

Under the auspices of the General Federation of Jewish Labour 
and its affiliated organisations, many co-operative institutions and 
societies have been established and developed. These include the 
Workers’ Bank, which serves as the central financing institution of 
the labour movement in Palestine, and the Hashneh Ltd., a company 
dealing with various branches of insurance. They also include central 
organisations for agricultural settlements, for marketing societies, 
for consumers’ societies, for housing societies, for contracting societies, 
etc. Five audit unions have been established for various types of 
co-operative societies attached to the labour movement. The Fede- 
ration has created a number of social institutions, including a sick 
fund, an unemployment fund, and a training centre for women workers. 
Among the cultural institutions established by the Federation should 
be mentioned the Marcaz Lachinuch, an organisation which conducts 
the educational system of the General Federation, a system including 
kindergartens, elementary schools, and vocational schools. 

Every individual member of a labour co-operative society is 
at the same time directly a member of the General Federation ; in 
fact membership of the Federation is a prerequisite for becoming 
a member of one of the federated organisations. 

At present nearly 40 per cent. of all Jewish co-operative societies 
are affiliated to the Federation. 


(5) The Jewish Co-operative Advisory Committee was created in 
1934. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is the Chairman of 
this Committee, which in addition comprises five members, all leaders 
in the Jewish co-operative movement. The chief object of the Commit- 
tee is to facilitate relations between the authorities and the Jewish 
societies and to give the Registrar advice in all matters affecting 
the Jewish movement. 
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LEGISLATION AND GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


Another factor of great importance for the development of a 
strong co-operative movement in Palestine has been the growing 
interest in the movement taken by the authorities. This interest has 
shown itself partly in the legislative measures which have been adopted 
from time to time, and partly in the active encouragement of the 
movement through the Registrar of Co-operative Societies (since 1921) 
and the Co-operative Department, which was formed in 1933. 

The first Co-operative Societies Ordinance was enacted in 1920, 
giving co-operative societies a legal status. Under this Ordinance the 
High Commissioner was given power to appoint a Registrar. Among 
the provisions which have been of most importance for the deve- 
lopment of a sound co-operative movement is one prescribing that 
limited-liability societies must allocate 25 per cent. of their surplus 
to a reserve fund. (Unlimited-liability societies may not distribute 
any surplus without the special permission of the Government.) 

In 19383 a new Co-operative Societies Ordinance was enacted as 
the result of a decision of the authorities to pursue a more active 
policy with regard to co-operation. It increased the powers of the 
public authorities to encourage effectively the formation of co-operative 
societies and to safeguard their sound development. This Ordinance 
defines the functions of audit unions and authorises their registra- 
tion. It provides that the accounts of all societies shall be audited 
by persons approved or licensed by the Government. The rules of 
co-operative societies must be approved by the Registrar, and societies 
are encouraged to adopt model rules. 

By the end of 1937, more than 90 per cent. of the Jewish societies 
had adapted their rules to the new law, the majority of them discarding 
their former rules in favour of the model rules. 

In the same year in which this Ordinance was enacted, a Co- 
operative Societies Department was established with a view to super- 
vising the co-operative movement and encouraging the formation 
of new societies. One of the primary functions of this department 
—in collaboration with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies— 
is to bring about the establishment of co-operative organisations 
among the Arabs. 


PROGRESS OF THE JEWISH CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The co-operative movement in Palestine is mainly a creation 
of the Jewish immigrants. In this country, where new homes are 
being built for great numbers of immigrants, new land is being culti- 
vated, and new industries created, co-operation has been adopted as 
the most rational form of economic activity. In many cases co- 
operative organisations provide the only possible way for the new 
settlers to obtain a livelihood. Co-operation is thus a social necessity. 

It is evident that the character of the movement has been influ- 
enced and even determined by the special conditions under which 
it has developed. On arriving in his new country, the first need of 
the settler is to create a home and to find a gainful occupation. To 
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meet these elementary needs, co-operative credit societies, co-partner- 
ships, settlement societies, and agricultural marketing societies, 
have been formed. Consumers’ societies, being of less importance 
during the first stages of colonisation, were established later and have 
not yet developed to the same extent as the occupational and agri- 
cultural organisations. 

All Jewish co-operative societies are formed on the basis of limited 
liability. The proportion of owned capital in the societies is steadily 
growing, and by the end of 1937 it represented 26.6 per cent. of the 
total financial resources of the societies. 

At the same date, the total membership of the Jewish societies 
amounted to 243,327. Assuming that the Jewish population at 
the end of 1937 was 400,000 and that each member of a co-operative 
society represents a family, it would appear that the entire Jewish 
population was connected with the co-operative movement. This 
calculation is, however, not entirely acceptable in view of the fact 
that one person is often a member of several distinct societies. 

The working of the various forms of co-operative organisations 
will be reviewed briefly in the following paragraphs ; the societies 
are classified under four principal headings: agricultural societies ; 
other occupational societies; housing societies; and consumers’ 
societies. 

Jewish co-operative societies in Palestine at the end of 1937 
were as follows : 


A. Agricultural co-operative societies : 
Credit and thrift societies. 
Farmers’ settlement societies 
Smallholders’ settlement societies 
Agricultural contracting societies 
Marketing societies 
General agricultural societies 
Irrigation and water supply societies 
Cattle and crop insurance societies. 
Miscellaneous agricultural societies. 


Total 423 
Other occupational societies : 


Urban credit societies 
Co-partnerships of labour. 
Urban contracting societies 


Housing societies 
Consumers’ co-operative societies 
Other societies : 
Mutual insurance societies 
Audit unions 
Miscellaneous societies 
Total 


Grand total 871 
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Agricultural Co-operative Societies 


Credit and Thrift Societies. 


The agricultural co-operative credit societies are all of the Schultze- 
Delitzsch type, in which the liability of members is limited by a 
fixed multiple of the amount with which they participate in the capital 
of their society. Each member has one vote, irrespective of the number 
of shares held. The societies generally grant short loans repayable 
by regular instalments. The field of operation is as a rule restricted 
to a small and well-defined area. With few exceptions, there is one 
credit society in each agricultural settlement. 

By the end of 1937, there were 64 agricultural co-operative credit 
societies in operation, with a total membership of 18,967. The societies 
are affiliated either to the Workers’ Bank (established by the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour) or to the Central Bank of Credit Societies. 
They are also attached to one or other of the two audit unions for 
credit societies. 

The Registrar concludes his review of the Jewish credit societies 
by stating that they “are deeply rooted and in general developing 
on proper lines. The societies are very popular, and are contributing 
definitely to a growth of the habit of banking and, to a certain extent, 


ofG@iwmet....” 


Settlement Societies. 


The co-operative settlement societies are among the most interesting 
organisations that the Jewish immigrants in Palestine have created. 

There are two main classes of these organisations : (a) farmers’ 
settlements and (b) smallholders’ settlements. 

Farmers’ settlements. There are two types of these settlements : 
the so-called kvutzoth (singular kvutza) and the kibbutzim (singular 
kibbutz). They work on very much the same lines and on similar 
principles. 

The kvutzoth are collective farms established on land of the Jewish 
National Fund or on land leased from the Palestine Jewish Colonisa- 
tion Association. Being national property, the ground cannot be sold 
or mortgaged. 

The chief aim of the kvutzoth, which are permanently settled in a 
fixed locality, is to develop co-operative villages. The societies are 
primarily engaged in agricultural and other work on the settlement ; 
only during the slack seasons, and then only to a small extent, is work 
done outside the colony in order to increase the revenue of the settle- 


ment. 


A kvuitza is governed by an elected committee, which forms itself 


into sub-committees. Members of the society are admitted at the general 
meeting ; all the property in the settlement is owned by the society ; 
the members own nothing privately, not even the clothes they wear. 
Members are generally transferred from one kind of work to another 
at regular intervals, the work being allotted to each member by the 
sub-committees. No wages are paid ; money earned on outside work 
goes to the common purse of the settlement. The societies operate 
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entirely on borrowed capital. Though they are engaged primarily 
in agriculture, some of them have established workshops and factories 
of considerable size. The produce of the societies is sold collectively 
either to or through co-operative marketing societies. 

The society maintains all communal institutions, clubs, hospitals, 
and schools, and pays the expenses of outside education when this 
is necessary. The society also undertakes the support of the dependants 
of its members. 

The kibbutzim include societies which are not yet permanently 
settled, being housed in temporary buildings and depending largely 
on the wages earned by their members on labour outside the settlement. 
In all other respects they are based on the same principles as the 
kvuizoth. The wages earned go to the common purse ; spare time is 
used for work on the settlement with a view to developing it into a 
permanent self-supporting community of the kvutza type. 

The number of farmers’ settlements (kvutzoth and kibbutzim) 
at the end of 1937 was 110, and the number of members was nearly 
13,000. If the members’ families are included, these societies have a 
population of about 17,000, or 17 per cent. of the total number of 
Jews living in agricultural communities. 


Smallholders’ settlements. The main object of the “ societies for the 
management and development of smallholders’ settlements” is to 
organise the settlement of their members as farmers. The members 
of these societies are individual cultivators, either owners or tenants 
of their holdings, and work outside and inside the settlement is carried 
out on an individual basis, every member being entitled to the return 
from his own labour. Certain operations are, however, undertaken 
collectively, for instance: cultivation of certain areas and products; 
irrigation and water supply ; sale of products and purchase of 
requirements ; use of agricultural machinery and storage. 

In addition to these collective undertakings, the societies negotiate 
loans for the settlement of members. They further manage mutual- 
aid institutions and provide educational facilities for members’ children. 
These societies may thus be characterised as consisting of a number of 
individual farms with far-reaching collaboration between the members 
in various spheres. By the end of 1937, there were 81 smallholders’ 
settlements in operation, with nearly 4,000 members; 51 of these 
societies were affiliated to the Central Colonising Agency of the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour. 


Agricultural contracting societies. The peculiar conditions of the 
country have brought about the creation of special types of agricultural 
organisations, the objects of which are to facilitate the establishment 
of agricultural settlements and of new individual farms. 

The most important of these societies are Nir and Yachin, which 
are both affiliated to the General Federation of Jewish Labour. 

The first-named is an organising society with the aim of forming 
co-operative settlements, and it has to its credit the organisation of 
all the existing farmers’ settlements and most of the smallholders’ 
settlements. 
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The second is the best known of the six agricultural contracting 
societies which exist in Palestine. This group includes two societies 
which contract for the planting and tending of citrus and other plan- 
tations for absentee owners, two societies which own tractors and 
mechanical ploughs and undertake contracts for deep ploughing, 
dredging, and ground levelling, one society of skilled fruit packers which 
contracts for the packing and grading of citrus fruit, and one society 
of well drillers. The Yachin society, which belongs to the second of 
these categories, prepares citrus groves and other plantations for 
prospective settlers. Its contracts are carried out through members 
of the collective settlements. 


Agricultural Marketing Societies. 


The co-operative marketing societies are a most important factor 
in the economic life of modern Palestine. In 1937, agricultural products 
to the value of more than £8,000,000 were available for marketing 
purposes. The citrus fruits, most of which had to be exported to foreign 
markets, alone accounted for more than £3,600,000. The co-operative 
organisations are responsible for about 80 per cent. of the total market- 
ing of agricultural produce. 


Citrus marketing societies. In recent years there has been an 
enormous development in the citrus industry in Palestine. The Jewish 
colonisation and the organisation of marketing and exports on a co- 
operative basis have no doubt played the most important part in 
bringing about this development. In 1930 there existed in Palestine 
two citrus marketing societies, grouping 252 members. In 1937 the 
number of these societies had increased to 36. In the 16 societies report- 
ing in 1937 the membership was 1,817. 

During the 1936-37 season, the co-operative citrus marketing 
societies handled about 95 per cent. of the total number of cases 
exported by Jewish growers. 


Wine marketing societies. Three co-operative societies, two Jewish 
and one German, produce between them about 80 per cent. of the total 
output of wine in Palestine. 


Co-operative marketing of milk, vegetables, eggs, poultry, and fruit. 
The growth of mixed farming in recent years has been almost as rapid 
as that of the citrus industry. In this field also there has been a cor- 
responding development of co-operative organisations for marketing 
the products. There exist now in Palestine four central marketing 
organisations situated in the main distributing centres : (a) the three 
Tnuva Co-operative Societies at Haifa, Tel-Aviv, and Jerusalem, and 
(b) the Golan Central Co-operative Society for the marketing of agri- 
cultural produce at Tel-Aviv. 

The Tnuva societies undertake the marketing of the agricultural 
produce of the farmers’ settlements, smallholders’ settlements, and 
other bodies of producers affiliated to the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour. They have eight central dairies, 16 cooling stations, 81 dairy 
shops, and restaurants. Their membership at the end of 1937 consisted 
of 67 farmers’ settlements, 44 smallholders’ settlements, and 47 other 
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organisations of producers. The T'nuva societies are registered as sepa- 
rate units, but federated in one central organisation, called Mercaz 
Tnuva. 

The Golan Central Co-operative Society for the marketing of 
agricultural produce has for its object the making of collective bargains 
on behalf of producers who are not members of the General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Labour. The individual farmers associated with Golan 
are organised in local societies, which deliver the products to con- 
tractors in the distributing centres. The contracts are negotiated 
by Golan on behalf of the local societies. 


Irrigation and Water Supply Societies. 


The cultivation of citrus fruit, most vegetables, and certain other 
products, cannot depend on rainfall, and must be carried out under 
irrigation. It is generally too expensive, however, for individual farm- 
ers to construct a system of irrigation. Co-operative organisation here 
offers a solution of the small farmer’s problem, and this solution has 
been accepted readily by the Jewish settlers. At the end of 1937, 
61 irrigation and water supply societies were in operation. Most of 
these societies had for their object the supply of water both for irri- 
gation purposes and for the household requirements of their members. 

The societies registered up to the end of 1933 were all of one type. 
They consisted of water consumers who joined co-operative societies 
for the purpose of constructing new sources of irrigation and for the 
improvement of water sources already in existence. Each member’s 
contribution to capital is based on the size of his holding ; in addition 
to his shares, he accepts a fixed liability for the debts of the society. 
Members pay for the water at a rate fixed by the society from time 
to time, and calculated to cover the costs of production, administration, 
and distribution, as well as amortisation and repair of the plant. 

In 1934 a new type of co-operative irrigation society came into 
existence, the object of which is to obtain water from a water company 
and distribute it among the members on behalf of the company. 


Agricultural Insurance Sccieties. 


There are five agricultural insurance societies in Palestine, three 
engaging in the insurance of livestock and two in the insurance of 
crops. The biggest of the livestock insurance societies, Hachacklait, 
operates over the whole of Palestine. It has an extensive veterinary 
service with trained officers in 19 centres. At the end of 1937 the three 
livestock insurance societies served 2,977 members, insuring 13,313 
head of cattle. The Hachacklait alone had 2,492 members, owning 
12,419 head of cattle. 


Other Occupational Societies 


Urban Credit and Thrift Societies. 


The urban credit societies are constituted on very much the same 
lines as the rural ones. The chief differences are that they are generally 
much bigger than the rural societies (the average membership being 
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1,471, as compared with 316 in the rural societies), and that their 
membership is drawn from a large number of occupations. 

The urban credit societies came into being with the object of 
supplying the financial requirements of the lower middle class and 
the poorer classes of the urban population, the small traders and 
shopkeepers, salaried classes, small contractors, and labourers. Their 
objects have been fulfilled successfully. The Registrar’s Report states 
that “the urban credit organisation has erected a very imposing edifice. 
Urban credit societies have already reached the stage where they are 
no longer simply money-lending institutions. They are people’s banks 
in the real sense of the word...” 

Attention is drawn, however, to certain shortcomings of these 
societies, especially to the fact that too little control is exercised over 
the borrowers. “A situation developed in which some members 
of urban credit societies were members in several societies simultane- 
ously, borrowing regularly from all societies and borrowing sometimes 
from one society to repay the other.” 






















Co-partnerships of Labour. 


By the end of 1937, this group numbered 144 societies (139 Jewish 
and 5 Arab), or 14 per cent. of all registered societies. The explanation 
of this relatively high figure may be found partly in the economic 
structure of Palestine, which favours the development of small indus- 
tries, and partly in the fact that the Jewish labour movement in 
Palestine aimed from the outset at the creation of a new social or- 
der and at the establishment of independent undertakings managed 
by the workers themselves. These two factors led to the spread of co- 
operation among labour, so that some industries became monopolies 
of the co-operative movement. In certain industries co-partnerships 
have developed some of the biggest and best-equipped factories 
in the country. 

The Jewish societies are affiliated to the General Federation of 
Jewish Labour and its subsidiary institution the Audit Union of 
Co-partnerships of Labour. 

The co-partnerships gencrally pass through a preparatory stage 
before registration. In spite of this fact, however, and in spite of the 
economically and socially favourable conditions in Palestine for the 
co-partnership movement, it has met with many difficulties, and the 
percentage of liquidations has been fairly high. This is due partly to 
the lack of capital in the societies, and partly to lack of business 
experience. 

The problem of financing the societies is intimately associated with 
that of wage-fixing. Co-partnerships generally reject the conditions 
of the open employment market for the purpose of regulating wages. 
The wages are usually fixed by the society at a general meeting, and 
there is a tendency to distribute as much as possible in wages, allowing 
too little for amortisation and reserves. Another problem which 
might be mentioned in this connection is that of hired labour. At 
the end of 1987 the hired labourers in the co-partnerships amounted 
to almost one-third of the total number of persons emploved. 
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The co-partnerships of labour embrace a great many industries, 
including transport (38 societies), electrical and sanitary industries (6), 
metal industries (6), printing industries (9), bakeries (8), restaurants 
(6), ete. 

The most important achievement of this branch of co-operation 
so far has been the establishment of transport societies both in muni- 
cipal areas and on inter-urban routes. These societies have attained 
an almost complete monopoly of motor transport throughout Pales- 
tine. The co-operative restaurants have also made noteworthy pro- 
gress. Three of these restaurants, run by the workers, are the largest 
establishments of their kind in Palestine. 


Urban Contracting Societies. 


In addition to the contracting societies for agricultural settlements 
previously mentioned, there exist 11 building and construction societies 
which undertake contracts for the building of houses, construction of 
roads and bridges, and other construction in urban or rural areas. These 
societies provide both the labour and the material required ; they 
own modern machinery and implements, and usually engage technical 
advisers. In addition to the members, the contracting societies always 
engage non-members to carry out the work. Wherever possible, the 
labour employed is drawn from co-partnerships of labour, which play 
the part of sub-contractors. 


Housing Societies 


Co-operative housing societies form an important part of the co- 
operative movement in Palestine. The origin of the housing co- 
operative movement can be traced to the middle of the XIXth cen- 
tury, when collective house-building, sometimes on co-operative prin- 
ciples, was inaugurated. With the large immigration to Palestine after 
the war and the steadily increasing need for new housing, a fresh 
impetus has been given to the movement. The societies which have 
come into being during the post-war period may be divided into five 
groups: (1) societies for the development of residential quarters ; 
(2) societies for the development of commercial centres ; (3) loan and 
building societies ; (4) societies for the erection and management of 
workers’ quarters and flats ; (5) co-operative apartment houses. 

By the end of 1937 the societies of all these groups numbered 177 ; 
138 reporting societies had 11,324 members. The most important of 
these groups are the first (68 societies), the fourth (41 societies), and 
the fifth (60 societies). 

The collective activities of the societies for the development of 
residential quarters are limited to the construction and maintenance 
of public amenities. The societies continue to maintain the various 
public services even after the members have built their houses and 
taken up their residence. Their existence as societies ceases only 
when they are absorbed by the municipality or when the quarters are 
placed under the control of a local council. 

The first co-operative workers’ quarters were formed in 1928 as the 
outcome of a general housing scheme evolved by the General Federation 
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of Jewish Labour. Since the inception of the workers’ housing scheme 
a land reserve sufficient for the housing of 12,000 families in 7,000 
detached and semi-detached houses and 5,000 flats has been acquired ; 
by the end of 1937, 1,730 detached houses and 670 flats had been 
completed. These quarters and flats are concentrated in and around 
the towns of Haifa, Jerusalem, and Tel-Aviv, and are owned by 27 
co-operative societies federated in a central organisation. In all these 
societies private ownership of the dwellings has been abolished, with 
the object of preventing speculation and profiteering. The housing 
of agricultural labourers is undertaken by the Agnicultural Depart- 
ment of the General Federation of Jewish Labour in collaboration 
with the Jewish National Fund and the Nir society. By the end of 
1987, six housing societies of agricultural labourers, numbering 294 
members, had constructed 228 houses. 

Co-operative apartment houses have been erected during recent 
years in all the main towns. In most of these housing societies the 
member does not receive a title to an individual apartment. He merely 
owns a certain number of shares in the society, to the value of the 
apartment occupied by him. Membership in these societies is limited 
to the number of apartments in the house, and does not exceed 11 per 
society. 


Consumers’ Co-operative Societies 


Consumers’ co-operation was inaugurated in Palestine in 1916, but 
for various reasons it was only after 1930 that the movement began 
to develop rapidly. In that year a central wholesale society, Hamashbir 


Hamerkazi, was created. One of the objects of this society was to 
organise local co-operative societies in towns and villages. 

From 1980 to 1937, the number of local societies increased from 
7 to 55. During the same period, membership in the societies report- 
ing (1 and 47 respectively) grew from 69 to 6,070. 

Membership in the societies is restricted to members of the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour, to which Hamashbir Hamerkazi is 
affiliated. Credit trading is generally permitted under the rules of the 
societies. The consumers’ societies of Tel-Aviv, however, have adopted 
the principle of cash sales exclusively, and have arranged that con- 
sumers can obtain small loans from a central fund in order to make 
their purchases on a cash basis. 

The wholesale society not only supplies goods to the affiliated 
societies ; it also undertakes the marketing of various products for 
the members, chiefly grain and fodder, but also industrial products 
manufactured by the members. 

Hamashbir Hamerkazi is a member of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society in Great Britain and of the International Co-operative Agency 
(London). 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARAB CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Efforts made before 1933 to inaugurate co-operative organisations 
among the Arab population met with little or no success. This was 
chiefly due to various shortcomings in the rules of the societies formed 
and to the lack of co-operative education among the members. 
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Nevertheless, the Arab community, properly guided, was undoub- 
tedly qualified to establish and develop co-operative organisations. 
“In spite of their illiteracy the peasants are intelligent and possess an 
elaborate social organisation, which contains many admirable fea- 
tures.”” Among these features the report especially stresses “ the 
collective methods of borrowing through the medium of the 
Kafala Mutasalsila or mutual bond, which is as old as the Arab village 
itself ”’. 

In 1933, the Government decided to accept co-operation as a 
definite policy and to give the Arab peasantry assistance in co-opera- 
tive matters. With this end in view a new Co-operative Societies 
Ordinance was enacted and a Co-operative Societies Department was 
established. 1 The Registrar was given increased possibilities of guid- 
ance and wider powers of supervision and control. 

As a first step in the new policy, the Registrar launched an ex- 
tensive campaign in Arab villages and towns in order to create an 
interest in co-operation among the Arab population and to explain the 
process of forming credit and thrift societies, as well as other societies 
for economic and social purposes, Numerous meetings were held, and 
lectures were delivered to units of the police force, to district officers, 
and to students and teachers at agricultural schools. 

After that measures were taken for the establishment of co-operative 
societies in a few chosen villages. It was recognised that the peasants’ © 
primary necessity is controlled credit at a moderate rate of interest, 
and the first societies to be established were consequently credit and 
thrift societies. 

Before the establishment of a co-operative credit society in a village 
the Registrar made an investigation into the conditions in the village 
concerned : the state of indebtedness of the peasants, the revenue 
derived from their work, and the personal relations between the 
villagers. If conditions seemed favourable, more thorough instruction 
was given to the prospective members of the society in the principles 
of co-operation, the practical problems to be solved, etc. The model 
rules of the proposed society were read out in the presence of all pro- 
spective members, and the meaning of each clause fully explained. 
Particular stress was laid on the clause dealing with unlimited liability 
assumed by each member and its consequences. 

It will be observed that the active Government policy with regard 
to co-operation among the Arabs lays very heavy stress on the im- 
portance of co-operative education. Education of prospective members 
is in fact the basis and the chief element of this policy. 

The new societies—which are all unlimited-liability societies— 
obtain loans from Barclays’ Bank, which is in close touch with the 
Co-operative Societies Department as regards granting the advances. 

In accordance with this procedure, the Co-operative Societies 
Department has been forming credit societies in the Arab villages since 
1983, and is still continuing that work. The results of these efforts 
are shown in the following table : 





1 See above, p. 66. 
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ARAB CREDIT SOCIETIES IN PALESTINE, 1933-1937 





30 30 30 30 30 
Septem- | Septem- | Septem- | Septem- | Septem- 
ber 1933 | ber 1934 | ber 1935 | ber 1936 | ber 1937 





Number of societies on _ the 
Register 


Total membership 

Share capital subscribed (£P) 

Paid-up share capital (£P) 

Total own funds (paid-up share 
capital plus accumulated re- 


serves) (£P) 10,492 


Loans made to societies by Bar- 
clays’ Bank (£P) 59,456 


Loans issued to members by 
societies (£P) 69,371 


























The audit of the accounts of the Arab societies is carried out by 
the staff of the Co-operative Societies Department free of charge. 

In summing up the achievements and prospects of the young 
Arab co-operative movement, the report states : “ When the Palestine 
Government decided to accept co-operation as a definite policy, it 
did so with the full knowledge that it was a long-term policy and not 
a temporary expedient. If the achievements of the Arab village 
societies are surveyed from this angle, it will be found that in villages 
where societies were formed there are already signs and indications 
that the people are endeavouring to draw together the threads of their 
social and economic life. A great contributing factor has been the 
accumulation of their own funds... Some village societies are begin- 
ning to consider the introduction of a system of regular compulsory 
savings. A keen observer will not miss these first signs of a growing 
spirit of co-operation in many of the villages where societies were 
formed.” 

Every credit and thrift society, when formed, has been made 
to realise that the next development must be towards organised 
marketing. Some steps have already been taken with a view to initiat- 
ing co-operative marketing organisations in a number of Arab villages. 
So far, however, no Arab organisation for the marketing of agricultural 
products has come into existence. 

As has already been mentioned, there exist, besides the credit 
societies, five co-partnerships of labour established and conducted 
by Arabs. Four of these co-partnerships are societies of motor-drivers 
for the transport of passengers. 
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CONCLUSION 


The following table shows the progress made by the co-operative 
movement as a whole in Palestine between 1921 and 1937 : 


NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, AND RESOURCES, OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
ON THE REGISTER, 1921-1937 





Number of societies on the Register Reporting societies 





Year | 
| Jewish Arab Others Total 


Total Member- Total resources 
number ship | £r 








796 20,505 
40,460 957,137 
68,965 2,104,970 

120,490 5,294,555 
149,860 7,713,502 


197,437 9,719,237 








223,796 11,312,176 


248,793 12,799,655 





























A Survey of African Labour 


The closing months of 1938 were marked by the publication of the 
results of a most valuable and thorough Survey of conditions in Africa 
south of the Sahara.! The Survey was carried out under the direction 
of Lord Hailey, who is a member of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, and issued by the Committee of the African Research Survey 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London. The making of the Survey was assisted by grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and from the Rhodes Trustees. 





1 Lord Hamgy: An African Survey: A Study of Problems arising in Africa 
South of the Sahara. Issued by the Committee of the African Research Survey 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938 xxvii + 1,837 pp., maps. 












INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


THE HistToricaL BACKGROUND 


As a factor in world history Africa beyond the Mediterranean area 
may be said to have passed through three phases. In its first rela- 
tionship with the outside world, this part of the continent was partly 
a series of obstacles and partly one of successive halting places on the 
trade route opened by the Europeans to the East. The second phase 
developed from the national and international campaign against the 
slave trade into the scramble for colonies in Africa which resulted in 
the territorial settlement reached at the end of the nineteenth century. 
During this period black Africa left its mark on world history, but 
interest in the separate problems of different areas was mainly restricted 
to the persons in direct contact with African conditions. In the third 
phase, the differing colours with which the map of Africa had been 
painted obscured the interrelationship of African problems. The 
European Governments marked the development of their own colonies 
with particular traits, and the single character of many African prob- 
lems was lost to sight amid the welter of local problems which met 
the new administrators. 

Now a fourth phase appears to be approaching. It was first sug- 
gested by the inauguration of the Mandates system in 1919 ; and, after 
a period when it seemed to be taking shape with growing international 
collaboration, it has lately become associated with the international 
controversies which centre round the colonial question. There is 
increasing insistence on the position of Africa as a whole in world 
affairs. The difference between the second and this fourth phase, if 
it is consolidated, is that the internal problems of Africa are now seen 
to be interrelated. Problems of health have compelled interterritorial 
collaboration. Problems of labour and social welfare are demanding 
wider treatment. At the same time, in international affairs generally, 
the question of colonies, which appears primarily to be an African 
question, looms larger than any of the problems of separate areas 
within Africa. 

It was inevitable in these circumstances that the demand should 
arise for a scientific consideration of black Africa as a whole. One 
such survey was begun in 1925 and resulted in the remarkable pioneer 
volumes of Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, published by the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard University and Radcliffe College. ? 
These volumes were perhaps coloured by the optimism of those years, 
when the setting forth of problems seemed sufficient to indicate their 
solutions. 


Africa, wrote Dr. Buell, is the one continent of the world where by 
the application of intelligence, knowledge and good will, it is not too 
late to adopt policies which will prevent the development of the acute 
racial difficulties which have elsewhere arisen, and the evils of which 
have been recognised only after they have come into existence. In 
the larger part of the continent of Africa the white man still has 
carte blanche to avoid the mistakes of the past committed in other 
parts of the world if he has will and intelligence to do so. The purpose 








2 R. L. Buewt: The Native Problem in Africa. New York, 1928. 
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of this report is to set forth the problems which |have arisen out of 
the impact of primitive peoples with an industrial civilisation, and 
to show how and to what extent these problems are being solved by 
the Governments concerned. 


In 1929 a new call was made for a survey of African conditions as 
a whole, this time by General Smuts, who, speaking at Oxford, pointed 
out that Africa was developing under the control of a number of 
European Powers, that different and often conflicting principles were 
being applied by them, and that nowhere was there any survey of 
what was taking place in Africa as a whole. 


Tue Haitey SuRVEY 


As a result, a Committee was formed to carry out a Survey of 
African conditions. Lord Hailey, then Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces in India, agreed to undertake the directorship on his retirement 
from India. Preparatory researches were commissioned by the end of 
1938 and Lord Hailey undertook a tour in Africa in 1935 and 1936. 
Special memoranda were prepared by experts. The whole was co- 
ordinated in the work under review, in regard to which the Committee 
believes that “ Lord Hailey’s Survey brings to the problems of a con- 
tinent, which has excited at various times heroism, greed, pity, political 
passion, and a scramble for control, a clear and objective study of 
significant facts on a scale and of a quality never previously available. 
They believe that this volume will mark a new era in the history of 
that continent, not only from the quality of the work itself but because 
it will enable those who are responsible for policy to consider it in the 
light of the problems of Africa, south of the Sahara, as a whole. ” 

The Survey is objective and impartial. “It was decided that the 
treatment adopted should as far as possible be of a factual and objective 
character . . . . a comparative study of fact can possibly prove of 
greater value than an expression of opinion or an attempt at judgment, 
on whatever authority it may be made.” The result is a storehouse 
of knowledge of great value to the student and of even greater value 
as the starting point for new studies. 

The area covered is limited to the mainland of Africa south of the 
Sahara, and does not include Italian possessions or the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Within the area covered, chief attention has been given to the 
Union of South Africa and the British, French and Belgian colonies and 
mandated territories ; little reference is made to Liberia. 

The chapters of the Survey deal in succession with the following 
topics : (1) the physical background ; (2) the African peoples ; (3) Afri- 
can languages ; (4) population records ; (5) political and social objectives 
in government ; (6) systems of government; (7) law and justice ; 
(8) the non-European immigrant communities ; (9) Native administra- 
tion ; (10) systems of direct taxation ; (11) problems of labour ; (12) the 
State and the land ; (13) agriculture ; (14) forests ; (15) water supplies ; 
(16) soil erosion ; (17) health ; (18) education ; (19) the external aspect 
of African economic development ; (20) the internal aspect of African 
economic development ; (21) co-operative organisation ; (22) minerals 
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and mines ; (23) transport and communications ; and (24) the future 
of African studies. 

The main conclusions harmonise with the form of the Survey. 
They stress the need for continued studies of the facts of African life. 
The chief plea is for the organisation of an African bureau, the primary 
function of which would be the systematic collection and co-ordination 
of information on administrative, social, economic and _ scientific 
activities in Africa. 

PROBLEMS OF LABOUR 


The Survey contains a chapter of some 100 pages on African labour. 
Other chapters, notably those on the internal aspects of economic 
development and on co-operative organisation, are closely connected 
with the labour problem in its wide significance of the impact of Euro- 
pean forms of production on African conditions. 

Like the rest of the Survey, the treatment of problems of labour 
is mainly descriptive. The result is a valuable summary of the condi- 
tions accompanying the employment of African labour in European- 
managed undertakings and of the regulation by the administrations 
both of such employment and, so far as this has been attempted, of 
African labour in indigenous production. 

The Survey, in introducing the problems of labour, notes that the 
distinguishing feature for the employer is the inadequacy of labour 
supply to demand, and that, as regards the African communities, the 
question of vital importance is that of the demands made by advanced 
capitalist organisation on populations whose conditions have hitherto 
been appropriate to a subsistence economy. The inadequacy of the 
labour supply and the newness of the African’s acquaintance with 
modern employment are accompanied by the factor of migration. 
Employments in Africa are largely dependent on labour coming from 
a distance, or, to put the position from the standpoint of the African 
communities, an important feature in African life is the absence of 
members of the male population in distant employment. 

An attempt is made to estimate the numbers employed as wage 
earners at any one time. The limitations of the figures are explained. 
Omitting the Portuguese colonies, and some other territories where 
employment is on a small scale, a total is reached of over 3,000,000 
wage earners. In addition to the territorial omissions, the Survey 
states that the figures “ have certain other defects. They give for the 
most part only the numbers in regular employ by companies, individual 
European or Asiatic employers, or in Government undertakings ; 
they must in many cases exclude the numbers of more casual wage 
earners and those in the employment of Natives. ... . The chief 
deficiency of these figures is that they do not, and in the circumstances 
cannot, provide any basis for calculating the proportion of the popu- 
lation which is dependent on wage earning. ” 

This situation as regards the territories under the administration 
of Great Britain has been discussed as follows in a recent memorandum 
on the industrialisation of the African? : 


1 Tue ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTECTION Society: The Indus- 
trialization of the African, 1938. 
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Exact figures are not available. But it is certain that the number 
of Africans in countries under Imperial authority who at any time 
are at work for wages is at least a million. The number actually 
working on any given date is not the total number employed for wages 
every year. The great majority work for employers for only part 
of each year and spend the rest working with their wives, or Mf vm 
their part in cultivating their fields at home. Allowance has also 
to be made for labour agreements that involve a greater labour force 
than is shown in the mag 3 turn-out, and for the employment of Africans 
by Africans in forms that depart widely from traditional practice. 
The total number of those employed for the whole or part of every 
year may safely be estimated at from three to four millions of whom 
perhaps a sixth are permanently employed and have no other homes 
than at the places of employment. This figure of from three to four 
millions is thus the number of men directly affected by labour legis- 
lation in those African countries that are governed under the authority 
of Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


The Survey concludes its introductory note to the problems of 
labour by stating that on the whole “the greater part of Native 
Africa is mainly engaged in its own subsistence economy ; a further 
but smaller proportion devotes itself mainly to the production of mar- 
ketable goods, and only a small proportion is at present dependent 
solely on wage earning ”’. 

This conclusion might be amplified. If, of the more than 8,000,000 
Africans in employment at any one time, only a small minority is 
solely dependent on wages, the importance of labour policy and 
protection must not therefore be placed at a low valuation. For a time 
single employers, separate industries, or even comparatively large areas 
with various forms of employment, may be able to do without social 
services which are essential in highly industrialised countries, as the 
unemployed, the sick or the aged worker may be returned to his tribe, 
in the economy of which in any event care is taken of the worker’s 
family. But taking a wide view of African conditions, and what is 
no more than a reasonable view of the responsibilities of those who have 
allowed far-reaching economic and social changes to. be set in motion, 
it is not the numbers solely dependent on wage earning, or even the 
numbers in employment at any one time, which reflect the impertance 
of the labour problem, but rather the population whose conditions have 
been changed radically by either full-time or part-time employment. 
The figure of 3,000,000 is, as the Survey indicates, uninformative. 
It is a multiple of this figure and not a reduction of it which represents 
the wage-earning population that may profit by improvements in 
labour conditions or suffer from the deterioration of such conditions. 


Forcep or CompuLsory LaBouRr 


The Survey summarises the history and present situation of com- 
munal and compulsory labour. In the past the demands for taxes, 
and in some areas a degree of direct compulsion, played a predominant, 
part in the introduction of the African people to European employ- 
ments. The normal economic incentive is now, however, an influence 
of increasing strength. Compulsion is believed to be confined to narrow 
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limits, being used only by Native authorities for communal purposes 
or by Governments for urgent reasons or as a partial alternative to the 
payment of a direct tax in money. Nowhere is acknowledgment 
given to a system in which labour is obtained under compulsion for 
private purposes. 

The International Forced Labour Convention of 1930 is also exa- 
mined, as well as its effects on the legal situation in the African terri- 
tories. 

In regard to the more difficult question of practice, the Survey 
contains the following enlightening passage : 


Here, as elsewhere, the spirit of the administration, and the tra- 
ditions of its personnel, count for much. There is, it may be said, 
a difference observable between the degree of supervision exercised over 
the use of this type of labour in the mandated areas and that seen 
in some of the other African territories. It is of some importance 
to note that observations conducted during a period of depression of 
prices, when public works are curtailed and voluntary labour is freely 
forthcoming, are apt to leave a different impression from that formed 
at a period of higher prices and of administrative activity... Though 
some abuses of authority still exist, there is a consistent movement 
in all territories towards a more efficient regulation of the use made 
of forced labour, and the substitution of voluntary labour. 


The Survey rightly covers a somewhat wider conception of labour 
compulsion than that contained in the definition of forced or com- 
pulsory labour of the Forced Labour Convention. It is of some interest, 
however, to enlarge on;the question of practice in regard to forced 
labour from information supplied in the most recent annual reports 
from France and Great Britain on the application of the Convention 
in African territories. These reports were not available when the 
Survey was made. 
In the case of France, the ratification of the Convention was 
accompanied by certain reservations, notably excluding tax labour 
(prestations) from the terms of the Convention as well as labour called 
out under military service laws. Certain information is given, however, 
in the French report on the use of those forms of forced labour. 
Military labour in the form of services performed by the second 
military contingent which is not called out for military service is now 
only to be found in French West Africa. 
In the case of tax labour, commutation is permitted in French 
Equatorial Africa for the whole population during the first two months 
of the year. In French West Africa, as from 1 January 1938, the labour 
services have been abolished in 25 out of 109 circles of confederation, 
and as from 1 January 1939 the same action was to be taken in an 
appreciable number of additional circles. In any event the number of 
days of labour due by taxpayers in French West Africa is limited to 
10 in the year. 
. As regards the forms of forced labour falling under the Convention 

as ratified by France, the following is the position indicated in the 
report. In French Equatorial Africa such forced labour is only used 
for Government porterage, except that an Order of 15 January 1938 
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permitted the employment of a maximum of 2,000 men for 90 days 
on urgent road work. In French West Africa such forced labour has 
been entirely limited to Government porterage. In the Cameroons 
and Togoland under French mandate, forced labour for public works 
has in recent years been used only on one occasion, between 1922 and 
1927, when 6,000 men were employed on the extension of the Central 
Railway of the Cameroons. Porterage for Government purposes is 
still imposed, but its incidence has been reduced very considerably. 

In the case of Great Britain, forced or compulsory labour as defined 
in the Convention is reported not to exist in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, in the South African territories of Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land, and Swaziland, and in the Gambia. Information is supplied, 
however, on the performance of personal services for chiefs in Bechuana- 
land. In Sierra Leone no forced or compulsory labour as defined in the 
Convention is employed except in the shape of the provision of per- 
sonal services for chiefs. In regard to this, however, a recent law allows 
the Government authorities to require the chiefs to commute such 
services for payments in money or in kind. In the Gold Coast, no 
unpaid forced labour other than for minor communal services has been 
employed in recent years. On some roads in the colony, however, 
it is still occasionally necessary to employ paid forced labour on main- 
tenance work. In Kenya, during the 12-monthly period ending 30 Sep- 
tember 1938, 944 men were employed under compulsion as porters for 
a total of 2,825 days. In Nigeria, no forced or compulsory labour as 
defined in the Convention was employed. Interesting figures are 
supplied showing the labour called out in the case of certain emergenvy 
services excluded from the definition of forced or compulsory labour 
contained in the Convention. Altogether 9,720 men were employed, 
usually for a few days only, to prevent the spread of sleeping sickness ; 
and to disperse locusts 28,430 men were employed, again for very 
short periods. 

In the case of the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika and in that 
of Uganda, very detailed figures are supplied in regard to forced or 
compulsory labour as defined by the Convention and labour exacted 
in lieu of tax. 

In Tanganyika, during the 12-monthly period ending 30 September 
1988, 2,280 forced workers were employed as porters for a total of 
3,996 days, and 1,777 forced workers for 57,317 days on public works 
and various emergency services. Labour exacted in lieu of tax affected 
10,082 workers for an average of a little over 30 days per worker, 
In Uganda 18,066 workers were called out for transport purposes for 
a total of 19,302 days ; for services performed under the direction of 
chiefs as tax labour, 184,446 men were called out for an average of 
approximately 25 days. 


LABOUR IN PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


The section contained in the Survey under the above heading is 
largely concerned with the attitude of administrations towards the 
labour requirements of employers. A historical review leads to the 
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conclusion that policy has moved progressively away from reliance 
on methods of pressure, either direct or indirect, towards dependence 
on the normal économic stimulus. 

Once again the Survey is particularly valuable in examining the 
practice of government, apart from the theory. The following conclu- 
sions are reached : 


Those who have observed the British colonies in recent years will 
probably have seen little evidence of any kind of official pressure... In 
the French territories also there are now few signs of official pressure in 
the interests of private recruitment, but it remains to be seen what 
attitude will be adopted if the attention now being paid to the increase 
of mineral production leads to an urgent demand for mine labour. 
In the Belgian Congo the fact that the State has a direct interest in 
the activity of most of the industrial enterprises continues to render 
it difficult for the local administrator to observe the neutrality indi- 
cated by official policy. While the definite exclusion of certain areas 
from recruitment remains operative, in regard to others intervention 
in favour of the recruiter, though far less marked than formerly, 
has seldom been entirely absent... In the Portuguese areas the 

ayment to chiefs for assistance to recruiters... has been withdrawn. 

he 1928 Native Labour Code, while vary ay Bee every authority 
exercising jurisdiction over Natives should be bound to facilitate the 
operations of all persons wishing to recruit workers, limited the inter- 
vention of officials to pointing out suitable places for recruiting and 
to giving advice... The Decree of July 1930 and the Colonial Law 
of November 15, 1933, formally prohibit official intervention in aid 
of recruiting ; the administration retains, however, the right to take 
steps for the “‘ educational” encouragement of labour. 



































RECRUITING 











The Survey points out that, although there has been marked 
progress in the withdrawal of pressure to secure labour for private 
employment, Africa has not yet arrived at the stage where employers 
are able to secure the whole of their labour without some system of 
recruiting. 

The law and the practice concerning recruiting in the various 
territories are analysed briefly, as well as the provisions of the Recruit- 
ing of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. The examination of 
conditions in Africa brings into prominence the advantages, where 
recruiting is necessary, of the large recruiting organisations, working 
on a non-profit-making basis through the co-operation of the employ- 
ers. The writer considers, however, that such associations are often 
expensive to run, and tend to break down if working for an industry 
the labour needs of which are limited. 

As regards recent trends, the general conclusion is that labour has 
tended to come forward spontaneously in increasing numbers. Where 
the supply of local labour is insufficient, the use of a recruiting organis- 
ation is still needed, but in the case of the better undertakings this 
tends progressively to take the form of a forwarding agency which 
assists the Native to overcome the difficulties presented by the journey. 
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As regards the future, the Survey refers to the hope expressed by 
the International Labour Office’s Committee of Experts on Native 
Labour that recruiting will progressively be rendered unnecessary by 
such measures as the improvement of conditions of labour, the develop- 
ment of means of communication, and the creation of institutions 
under public supervision for facilitating the voluntary movement of 
labour.1 The Survey adds the following passage, indicating that in 
present conditions the activities of a placing system must cover a 
larger field than is necessary for employment exchanges in countries 
where the labour supply is at or near the place of employment. 


There are some territories where, in the absence of an efficient 
recruiting system, or of any recruiting or forwarding agency, Natives 
now suffer great hardship in travelling long distances on foot in search 
of work, begging or working for their food from village to village. Again, 
where the labour reservoir is some distance from the area of employ- 
ment, it is desirable to have some agency in the labourers’ home dis- 
tricts which would enable recruits to be medically examined and 
enter into contracts, if only to avoid long and useless journeys by 
persons unsuited to employment. The provision of rest camps and 
the improvement of communications, both desirable, do not by them- 
selves provide a complete remedy for the situation. 


PENAL SANCTIONS 


The Survey next examines the system of penal sanctions whereby 


the African worker is liable to criminal penalties for breach of his 
contract of employment or for other labour offences. The tendency 
towards abolition of such penalties is mentioned. It is pointed out, 
however, that indirect sanctions may result, for example, from the 
retention of criminal penalties for embezzling advances received on 
wages. 

The ideal of the abolition of penal sanctions is commended, “ but 
the complete disappearance of criminal penalties must await the 
evolution of social and economic conditions which will replace the 
sanctions which penalties supply ”. In the meantime, it is held, there 
is an obvious case for reconsideration of some of the provisions of the 
laws and for the fuller application of administrative safeguards in 
order to mitigate their operation in practice. 


Pass Laws 


It is interesting to note that the Survey includes the pass system 
in Africa in the chapter on labour. Too often this system is defended 
or attacked as a feature of general administration and control, though 
it is in most cases primarily connected with labour policy. 

The Survey distinguishes between the direct and indirect uses of 
the pass system. “ The former is limited to securing a means of iden- 
tification and to assisting in the maintenance of contractual obligations; 





1 Adopted by the International Labour Conference in the Elimination of 
Recruiting Recommendation, 1936. 
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in the latter, the pass is an instrument serving some aspect of political 
or social policy.”’ In the first case, there is Said to be general agreement 
on the merits which the pass possesses as a means of identification 
and assistance in the observance of labour agreements. The pass 
“has a legitimate function, and it becomes oppressive... only if the 
procedure for its use is complicated, or if precautions are not taken to 
avoid its abuse by subordinate officials’. In the second case, the pass 
system may be “ undoubtedly burdensome in its operation ”’, and its 
justification must depend on the merits of the general policy which it 
serves. 


Lasour CONDITIONS 


Under the heading of regulation of welfare conditions, the Survey, 
in the space of some ten pages, touches on most of the varied problems 
of conditions of employment, including, as is necessary in Africa, 
questions connected with the housing, feeding, and medical attention, 
provided for the Native worker. It is hardly possible to summarise 
this already drastic summary. Mention may, however, be made of 
the chief constructive point made in this section, which is an argument 
in favour of the extension of labour inspectorates staffed by experts. 
It is pointed out that the value of a specialised labour department 
is by no means confined to the exercise of closer inspection. It is 
equally essential in order to enable the administrations to deal with 
the wide range of problems vitally affecting many aspects of African 
life to which the movement of labour gives rise. 

It is to be noted that in British dependencies, where perhaps the 
need for labour inspectorates has been most apparent in recent years, 
progress is now being made. Kenya has for some time had such an 
inspectorate, and it is now proposed that the staff should be increased. 
In addition, in the last year inspectorates have been organised, though 
in some cases merely in skeleton, in the Gold Coast, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, and Uganda. 


Tue “ CrviniseEpD Lasour ” Po.icy 


This problem, as it arises mainly in the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, where the employment of a resident white popu- 
lation is a vital element in national policy, is examined both in the 
chapter on labour and in that on the internal aspect of economic 
development. 

In the latter chapter, it is stated that the policy has been criticised 
both by those who have regarded it as an impediment to the most 
economical employment of African labour resources and by those 
who have been concerned with the limitations that it has imposed 
upon the welfare of the African population. “But no judgment of 
it is possible, unless certain fundamentals of South African economic 
development have first been postulated. A policy that is ‘uneconomic’, 
if the end in view is the maximisation of the welfare of a single and 
unified economy of both Native and European populations, may be 
‘economic’ if the end is the growth of a primarily white community.” 
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The chapter analyses the various forms taken by the “ civilised labour ” 
policy and the limitations of the solutions so far reached in an attempt 
to maintain “ civilised labour” standards by discrimination against 
other workers. In contrast with some of these solutions, it is suggested 
that the raising of Native standards will lessen the effects of Native 
competition upon the poor white community and that an increase 
in the spending capacity of the Native will be bound to provide many 
outlets for profitable European employment. “The competitive 
relationship between European and Native workers has in the past 
been stressed, perhaps over-stressed. For some individual Europeans 
it will always be a predominant consideration. But in many respects 
European and Native labour is, and will remain, collaborative. A 
greater emphasis on this aspect, and a greater development of industries 
depending upon such collaboration, appear to be in the interest both 
of individuals of the two races and of the community as a whole.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions of the chapter on labour once again emphasise the 
development of the normal economic motive in inducing the African 
to seek employment. For this reason alone, improvements in the condi- 
tions of employment are held to be likely to play a greater part than 
was formerly apparent in determining the amount and efficiency of the 
labour supply. 

The Survey adds, however, in this connection, that the problems 


of labour cannot be considered only in the light of the needs of employ- 
ers. “ The State has its own social duty to perform in improving the 
conditions of employment ”—a duty all the more pressing because the 
African is largely unable to defend his own interests by trade union 
action. As typical examples of matters which, “ with the advance in 
standards of good government, it is reasonable to hope . . . . will receive 
the attention which they demand ”’, the Survey refers to the following : 
in South Africa, urban housing conditions, the rates of farm wages, 
and some features of the Pass and Masters and Servants Laws and of 
recruiting practice ; in British dependencies, the need for more sys- 
tematic regulation of welfare conditions and for safeguarding them 
by the provision of inspectorates ; in the Belgian Congo, the possibility 
that Government officers still interest themselves in recruiting for 
private employers ; and in Portuguese terrritories the allegations made 
in regard to recruiting operations. 

The Survey argues that the State should also interest itself in the 
broader problem of the need to avoid undue disturbance of African 
social equilibrium through the development of wage earning and 
distant employment. This consideration leads to an examination of 
labour migration in Africa and of the measures which, in certain areas, 
it may’ be necessary to take to lessen the drain on the African commu- 
nities. 

Lastly, the chapter examines the responsibility of the State for 
the provision of social services for the wage-earning class. It points 
out that there is a fundamental difference between the situation in 
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Europe and in Africa. “In Africa the organisation of wage labour 
has proceeded on the assumption that, except where farms are worked 
by squatter labour, the homes of the labourers will continue to be in 
the Native areas, and that responsibility towards them will be dis- 
charged if they are remunerated at rates suitable to the single man and 
are adequately fed and housed in their temporary place of employment. 
Many of the social responsibilities which are undertaken by a modern 
European State could not, in any case, have a place in an industrial 
population consisting mainly of adult males.” 

In examining the consequences of this situation, the Survey 
divides African labour into three classes in accordance with the 
degree of dependence on wage-earning employment. In regard to the 
first two classes (Africans who proceed without their families to 
employment for comparatively short periods and Africans who live 
with their families in employment centres but eventually return to 
the Native areas), the Survey somewhat cryptically states : “ Expen- 
diture on welfare conditions is the concern of the employer.” It is 
however added, in connection with the second class, that the success- 
ful establishment of stabilised conditions appears to imply some 
obligation to provide for the occurrence of periods of unemployment. 

For the permanently urbanised African population, on the other 
hand, the Survey clearly advocates a wide expansion of social services. 
“The urban Native location cannot in effect be regarded merely as a 
temporary prolongation of the reserve ; it is increasingly obvious that 
it is an essential feature in conditions of industrial development. 
Industries depend on the existence of a supply of relatively low- 
priced Native labour; the contribution which the workers make to 
industry, and through it to the financial prosperity of the country, 
carries an equivalent obligation for a recognition by the community 
of its social responsibilities towards them.” 









STATISTICS 


Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables give a survey of statistics of employment, 
unemployment, hours actually worked, average wages, and cost of 
living, in countries for which regular statistics are available. The 
figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office from 
figures published or communicated by the statistical authorities of 
the various countries; in a few cases statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. Most of the series given in the form 
of index numbers have been computed by the Office on the base 
1929 = 100, } 

There are many differences in the methods of compilation of these 
statistics in different countries the more important of which are 
indicated as far as possible, in the table headings. Account of these 
must be taken in interpreting the figures, but in general, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time and it is between these 
that international comparisons can most usefully be made. 

In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, hours ac- 
tually worked, and average wages, an essential distinction has been 
made between the different types (or sources) of statistics. Each 
type constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the pheno- 
menon dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which are 
mentioned in the introductory note to each table. The economic 
scope of each series * is indicated by mention of the main economic 
groups (agriculture, mines, industries, transport, commerce, adminis- 
tration) covered in accordance with the classification used by the 
Office *. The mention of one of these groups does not necessarily mean, 





1 In the case of series not dating back to that year the index figures have been 
computed on the base of the year nearest to 1929, and printed in italics. 

2 This is not indicated in the unemployment table on account of the technical 
difficulties involved in certain cases. 

3 Cf. Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1938, p. v1, for details. 
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that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is composed, but 
that they cover at least the most important of them ; when a group is 
represented only by one or two branches of small importance (for 
example, “ mines’ by quarries, or “ transport ” by tramways), it is 
not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, these indications are 
completed by mention of the categories of employees covered (wage 
earners and salaried employees ; skilled and unskilled workers ; men 
and women). These distinctions should not be taken in too strict a 
sense ; some of them are based on conceptions capable of rather widely 
differing interpretation from country to country. Finally, the mention 
at the foot of each table of the nwmber of persons covered by the sta- 
tistics at a recent date makes it possible to estimate approximately 
the extent te which the series is representative, by comparing the 
figure given with the total number of workers in the category or eco- 
nomic group in question. 

Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the period covered ; the figures published 
as relating to the first day of the month (or quarter) are quoted in the 
tables prepared by the Office as referring to the previous month (or 
quarter). . 

Separate figures for the different economic branches and industries 
(groups of items of expenditure in the case of cost-of-living indexes) are 
published in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF S1GNs USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”’. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign { signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 

The sign © signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 





STATISTICS 


Employment 


The index numbers relating to employment in the table given 
below are intended to show two different aspects of fluctuations in 


employment : 


(a) Fluctuations in the number of employed persons, generally 
represented by the total recorded at a specified date, but sometimes 
by the average number in a given period, no distinction being made 
between persons working full time and those working more or less than 
full time ; fluctuations in these numbers are due to many factors, 
among which may be distinguished, on the one hand, those connected 
with cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in economic activity (including 
those due to action by the public authorities) and, on the other, 
those resulting from general population movements and changes 
in the social structure of the population; the two last-mentioned 
factors may, in the course of a few years, have a considerable influence, 
raising the indexes to relatively high levels, while the “degree of 
employment ”—that is, the proportion of employable workers actually 
in employment—remains equal or inferior to that of the previous 
period. 


(b) Fluctuations in the total number of hours worked by all the per- 
sons in employment during a specified period—for example, a month, 
a quarter, or some other period falling within a month or a quarter ; 
these series indicate the “volume of employment ’—that is, the 
number of persons in employment (in the sense defined above) in 
conjunction with fluctuations in the duration of employment. 


Most of these index figures have been computed by the Office, 
either on the basis of series of absolute figures or by converting the 
base of the original index figures. The data have been obtained from 
statistics of different types : 

(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). These give the number of insured persons (or of 
contributions paid), and thus constitute a measure of the number of 
persons in employment (unemployed persons being exempt from the 
obligation to pay contributions). These statistics constitute a kind of 
complete and continuous census, but their scope is determined by the 
provisions which regulate the insurance scheme (and by any changes 
that may be made in it). 


(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers, 
the number of persons in employment. The figures are subject to the 
same limitations as regards scope as the data derived from other 
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branches of compulsory insurance ; further, the significance of the 
number of registered unemployed depends on the provisions relating to 
registration (which is generally connected with the acquisition of the 
right to unemployment benefit); in many cases, also, the figures 
showing the total number of insured persons are not constantly kept 
up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its scope is liable to 
fairly wide variations, and it is only possible to calculate the indexes 
on the basis of the percentages unemployed; they then indicate 
fluctuations in the degree of employment (eliminating the “ trend ”’). 


(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date in 
each month (or quarter), and sometimes also on the total number of 
hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different types of 
statistics are to be distinguished. 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments fulfilling 
certain conditions (e.g. having more than 5 or 10 employees ; using 
motive power; having an annual output of more than a certain value) : 
these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics, or from statistics 
of industrial production which give also the numbers employed. 
These indexes closely reflect fluctuations in employment, subject to 
small errors due to the exclusion of certain small establishments. 


Type B ;: Statistics relating to selected establishments, which may be 
great or small and more or less constant. In order to allow for varia- 
tions in the number of returns received, the indexes are compiled either 
by relating the figures at each date to those of the same establishments 
at the basic date or by means of chain indexes (comparing the figures 
received for each date with those of the same establishments at the 
preceding date, and thus compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, 
in any case, to ensure that the sample of establishments is always 
equally representative of the basic trends resulting from general 
population movements and structural changes; usually the series 
in question take only a part of these factors into account, and only to 
a limited extent, and they may for this reason be subject to a small 
cumulative bias which may become appreciable after several years. 

In certain cases in which statistics of Type A are available only 
at long intervals and with a certain delay in publication, they are 
combined with statistics of Type B available more frequently and 
more rapidly : the combination is made either by chaining or by inter- 
polation. Series of this type are shown in the table as Type A/B. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I, 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100') 





GERMANY (excluding Austria) 


AUSTRIA 


AUSTRALIA 


CANADA 


DENMARK 





Sickness insur. 
statistics 


Statistics of 
establishments (B) 


Sickness 
insur. stat. 


Statistics of 
establ.(A/B) 


Stat. of establ. (A) 


‘Stat. of | Stat. of 
estab.(A)jestab.(B) 





Agric., mines, ind.., 


Mines, industries 


Mines, ind., 
transport 


Industries | 


Indust. 


Mines, ind., 
transp., com. 


Industries 


transport, comm., adm. 
Wage earners, 
sal. employees 





“Wage earners, sal. 
employees 


Number 


100.0 100.0 
93.1 95.3 
81.4 86.1 

2.1 73.5 
69.1 70.1 
77.0 80.7 
82.9 83.5 
88.3 87.1 
97.7 95.9 
94.8 93.9 
95.9 
95.5 
93.9 
97.2 
96.1 
94.7 
94.0 
89.1 | 
90.5 
91.4 | 

91.5 


=e 


Wage earn., 
sal. empl. 


Salar. 
empl. 


Numb. Hours | Numb. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
87.0 83.5 94.7 
72.0 66.4 83.6 
59.5 53.8 69.6 
65.9 61.5 68.4 
83.5 80.6 76.3 
91.9 88.4 83.5 

100.5 99.4 90.0 

110.8 | 110.8 97.9 

117.4 | 118.8 105.4 

117.9 | 120.5 | 104.9 

118.1 118.0 105.4 

119.1 116.3 | 106.1 

119.5 | 117.4 | 106.8 

120.3 | 122.8 | 107.4 

120.7 | 123.8 | 107.7 

121.3 | 127.6 108.3 

120.1 123.2 108.6 

118.7 118.8 109.0 

120.7 | 120.7 109.8 

122.0 124.6 110.4f 

123.5 ft) 127.1f| — 


Wage earn. 
sal. empl. 


Number 


100.0 
95.1 
86.6 
76.4 
70.6 
69.8 
66.8 
64.6 
67.4 

. 


Wage earners Wage earners 


Numb. | Hours 


100.0 
91,7 
102.9 








Number 


100.0 
93.0 
74.6 
74.1 
81.8 
89.7 
99.6 

109.4 

116.3 

124.2 

124.7 

123.4 

122.6 

123.9 

124.4 

124.6 

124.9 

124.7 

118.0 

121.6 

122.9 ¢ 


Number 


100.0 
93.3 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1938: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





*eteeeeeetennanne 


450/225¢ * 





532,245| 




















19,266,861 3,500,000T - 975,922 











UnitTEp STATES 
B.L.S. N.LC.B. | A.F.L. 


Stat. of estab. (A/B)| Estimate | Estimate 
Agric., mines, ind., 


transp., Ccomm., serv. 


ESTONIA 


Statistics of 
establ. (B) 





Statistics of establ. Se a RS 
(A) Estimate 
Mines, ind., 
transp., comm. 
Wage earners, 
salar. empl. 


Number 


100.0 
91.4 
79.9 
68.6 
69.6 
77.8 
81.1 
87.1 
92.8 
83.2 








Industries Industries 


Industries 


Wage earners 








Wage earners, salaried 
employees 
Number | Number 
100.0 100.0 
94.3 95.2 
86.7 





Wage earners Wage earners 








Number | Hours 
100.0 100.0 
87.0 81.9 
77.5 71.1 
77.6 71.9 
83.1 77.6 
93.2 88.0 
101.4 97.6 
101.8 98.2 
108.8 105.5 
109.0 103.4 
+ 


109.8 
*. 


Hours 
100.0 


Hours 


100.0 
94.6 
84.2 
75.4 
77.6 
94.9 

103.6 

119.7 

139.1 

141.2 

157.1 

130.3 

141.5 

152.0 

148.4 

146.5 

153.2 

136.6 

140.4 

133.1 

155.7 


Number | 


100.0 
87.2 
73.7 
62.5 
69.2 
80.8 
86.1 
92.3 
99.8 
81.9 
78.7 
77.0 
77.3 
80.8 
83.8 
84.4 
85.4 
86.0 
84.4 
85.6 
86.2 


Number | 


100.0 
96.4 
87.7 
81.5 
83.1 
97.3 

109.8 

126.9 

145.2 

146.8 

159.6 

155.6 

149.9 

145.2 

143.9 

145.8 

147.7 

142.1 

146.0 

147.3 

150.5 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

1938: May 

June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


53.7 
56.9 


. 


107.7 
. 


92.1 
92.4 
92.2 
92.7 
90.1 
90.5 
91.2 
91.3T 


. 
103.6 
. 





81.4 
80.9 
80.9 
82.2 
84.5 
85.4 
85.5 
86.7 
82.7 
82.9 


45,349 7,223,000/4,237,795 fT} 20,250,000 


* Except for the series in italics: base : year later than 1929. * Thousands. 

For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938, 
pp. 700 and 701. 

Abbreviations: B.L.S. = Bureau of Labor Statistics ; N.I.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board ; A.F.L. = 
American Federation of Labor. 
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44,331,000 | 42,808,188 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100%) 


FRANCE HUNGARY ITALY 


Statistics of Compulsory Sickness insurance | Accident/ __M.C. | CFI 
establishments (A) unempl. ins. stat. statistics stat. of | Stat. of Statistics of 


Mines, ind., Mines, ind.,| Indus- | Mines, ind.,|¢stabl. (B) *| establ.(B)|_ establ. (A/B) 


Industries _ | transport®,| Indus- | transport °®,| tries | transp., comm. | Industries | Industr. | Industr. — 
commerce | tries | commerce Wage | Wage earners, Wage P = 

Wage earners Wage earners, salar. employees | earners | sal. employees Wage carmers | corners | Wage earners 
Number| Hours |Number Number Number Hours Number |Number| Hours 


1929 7 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ys 100.0 
1930 100 100 100.0 92.5 95.8 91.3 94.3 89.7 Ma 97.3 
1931 91.6 89.1 92.5 84.5 92.2 82.9 89.2 79.8 88.8 
1932 79.0 71.9 80.9 83.7 91.4 73.0 82.0 69.4 nl 78.5 
1933 78.0 73.6 79.4 89.8 94.7 73.6 81.2 70.5 = 79.4 
1934 75.7 70.5 76.9 94.5 99.2 79.9 86.9 78.2 100.0 82.9 
1935 72.1 66.8 73.6 96.0 101.5 85.9 84.5 117.1 
1936 73.0 69.5 74.1 102.2 106.7 94.7 97. 91.2 121.6 
1937 77.6 64.9 78.6 110.2 112.3 104.0 . 100.2 135.6 
1938 80.7 65.0 81.2 104.1 111.0 112.3 x 108.1 fF 141.0 
1938: May 80.3 64.1 81.5 ¥ 111.0 114.0 - 142.4 
June 81.2 65.0 81.7 104.1 110.6 114.5 138.6 
July 81.4 65.3 80.8 . 111.1 114.4 135.3 
Aug. 80.8 65.0 80.4 111.4 133.1 
Sept. 79.9 64.4 80.3 111.2 140.0 
79.2 64.0 81.1 111.5 143.0 
81.5 66.0 81.6 111.2 144.8 
80.3 65.6 82.5 111.5 143.6 
81.6 67.2 82.6 109.8 142.4 
80.9 67.4 84.3 111.1 145.4 
81.1 67.7 84.6 112.8 146.2 
81.3 68.6 83.8 113.8 _ 
81.5 69.1 83.4 115.4 
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1,810,000 2,369,000 11,452,000 1,158,385 721/275* | 1,155,932} 2,850/1,485* | 








JAPAN LATVIA LUXEMBURG Norway 
Stat. of ° : - Stat. of estab- Stat. of —|”-«sSSttatist. of 
establ. (A/B)* | Estimate | Sickness insur. stat. |):nments(A)| establ. (A/B) establ.. (B) 


Mines, ind., | Indus. | Ind., transp., | Mines, ind., Mines, “Mines, ind., 
transp. tries | com., adm. °, ete. transport industries transp.,comm. 


Wage Wage earners, Wage 
earners _| salaried employees earners 


Number| Hours Number | Number Number | Hours | Number 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 A 100.0 100.0 
86.1 84.8 97.8 107.5 104.9 . 100.4 99.6 
84.2 82.5 96.9 98.3 97.5 . 79.9 79.9 
87.7 86.1 97.7 82.6 82.5 A 91.8 90.6 
95.9 95.4 103.1 93.4 87.8 . 93.2 90.3 

109.2 109.0 115.5 108.4 95.1 ° 98.4 96.9 

115.6 | 115.7 121.6 117.7 100.8 \e 106.2 104.9 

126.3 | 126.4 123.8 123.7 107.1 . 115.7 115.1 

140.0 140.7 131.2 135.1 116.3 . 124.9 119.4 

154.1 155.0 135.9 f 144.0 123.6 f \. 121.5 117.3 

. . * 148.1 . . 

135.9 147.4 

bs 145.9 

144.8 

145.9 

148.5 

149.5 

140.8 

135.7 

136.9 

139.0 : 

143.0;T 75.8 











Industries 





Wage earners Wage earners 








1938: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


seen teetennen 
eee eee eeneene 
*e*eteeteg ees 
*e*e tee tent an 


April 
May 
Persons covered |  2,933/1,336* 6,600,000f | 108,128} 211,848 32,612 144/102? |176/1,020%} 200,700 


_ * Except for the series in italics : base : year later than 1929. ® Index of hours calculated by the I.L.0. by 
multiplying the index of numbers employed by an index of average hours actually worked per worker per day (stat. 
of establishment, Type B). * Thousands. 

For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5, Nov 
1938, pp. 700 and 701. 
Abbrevations: M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; C.F.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100%) 



































































































































WEW ZEALAND NETHERLANDS POLAND RUMANIA SwiTzZERLAND 
Statistics of Accident/unempl. Statistics of establishments | Stat. of establ. | Stat. of establ. 
establ. (A) insurance statistics * (A) (A) (B) 
Industries Industries — -_ Industries | en = Industries Industries 
Wage earners Wage earners, Wage earners 
salar. empl. salaried employees Wage earners salar. empl. Wage earners 
Number Number Number| Hours | Number Number 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 t 100.0 
94.0 101.6 84.5 82.9 87.2 lV 96.5 
83.1 92.9 " 71.3 69.3 74.5 ° 88.3 
83.1 80.1 . 62.3 56.9 64.0 . 75.9 
88.0 80.8 J 65.0 58.3 63.7 a 73.3 
95.2 83.3 J 72.0 67.1 69.1 . 73.7 
104.8 80.1 77.1 72.6 72.8 4 70.4 
115.7 80.6 85.1 83.4 77.9 77.8 le 70.2 
122.9 88.4 91.6 94.1 89.8 88.0 _ 78.1 
_— 93.4 96.1 101.6 97.8 94.7 _ 77.9 
° 94.9 97.0 101.7 94.6 ® bd 
° 98.3 98.4 103.5 J 96.1 ° 77.7 
id 97.2 99.1 104.8 ‘ 97.4 e * 
° 98.3 99.1 107.3 x 99.4 bd 
° 98.3 99.9 107.8 . 99.9 e 
° 98.3 99.9 114.1 104.5 ° 
° 96.0 99.1 109.8 W 101.3 sd 
S 90.4 94.8 96.3 91.1 ° 
° 89.3 94.1 94.5 . 91.7 ° 
e 93.2 97.0 97.3 \d 93.9 e 
. 99.4 101.3 100.6 - 96.3 ° 
_ _ _ 104.8 101.1 99.9 e 
e — am au» pa ane * 
102,000 800,504 * 1,275/504* 611,852 781,799 261,000 222,571 
SwEDEN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA] Union or SouTH AFRICA U.S.S.R. ’ YUGOSLAVIA 
Stat. of establ.* | Stat. of Sickness insurance Statistics of Statistics of Sickness & accident 
(B) estab .* (B)| statistics establishments (A/B) establishments (A) | insurance statistics 
‘ aa Mines, ind., : , 
_ Mines, Mines, indust., | Agr., industries | Ind. recone ang Mines, | Wines, ind., | Ind... transport *, 
industries transp., comm. | transp.*, comm. ind. |transp.,com.,etc. | commerce, sic. 
—: Number 
" Wage Wage Wage earners, Wage earners 
Wage earners earners earners salaried employees salaried empl. 
Number| Hours Number Number Europeans | Total Number 
1929 100.0 5 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1930 99.8 . 97.6 98.6 98.4 99.3 135.4 121.5 
1931 91.3 . 92.3 97.7 96.0 95.2 183.4 157.9 
1932 86.0 e 82.6 94.2 91.9 88.7 216.0 185.9 
1933 85.0 ' . 75.4 108.0 98.0 94.9 195.5 178.3 
1934 91.6 e ° 75.0 130.1 111.0 108.1 208.2 188.8 
101 | 1935 96.9 y 76.6 146.2 123.2 122.1 211.9 200.2 
107 1936 102.1 . 82.3 160.3 134.2 134.9 224.1T 208.2 Tf 
108 1937 109.1 s 90.9 170.3 143.6 143.1 _— —_ 
* 1938 111.6f 167.1 146.2 148.1 _ _— 
111 1938: May ° 95.9 7 rs ' z 
*. | June e bad 96.9 e e ° ° 
* July e ad 98.0 e . . ° . 
111 | Aug. * * 97.6 * + * * * 
* Sept. . *. *. . . 7 . 
* Oct. - * 52.0 a ce . *. _ a 
109 | ‘Nov. . . 56.1 ¢ * ° ° .* |; 
* Dec. ° e 54.4 * ° = ° - . 
* Jan. : . 50.0 * . 2 r _ 20 
104 | Feb. 7 *. . . *. * 7 | 7 
* March * . — *. . * . 
* | April * * * * * * * 
70.700 | May * a. 8 * * 7 7 
cat ate 
1.L.0. by Parsons covered 372,195 250,322 1,363,341 ° ° ° 10,25,000¢ | 21,108,000 
tat. : . 
aay ‘s 1 Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. * Up to 1937, accident insurance statistics; since 


1938, unemployment insurance statistics. * Series covering about 40 per cent. of workers in mines and industries. 

Series covering about 25 per cent. of the workers in the occupations covered. * Average of 8 months. 8 Excluding 

oe enete territory. 7 Employment in socialised and private establishments and those working under concession. 
usands. 

For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938 


pp. 700 and 701. 
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Unemployment 


The statistics of unemployment in the table below are intended 
to show two aspects of the fluctuations in unemployment. 


(a) The number of: persons seeking work or registered as un- 
employed in certain occupations. Fluctuations in this number are 
determined—like the fluctuations in the number of employed persons 
—by many factors ; on the one hand, those connected with cyclical 
‘ and seasonal fluctuations of economic activity ; on the other hand, 
general population movements and changes in the social structure ; 


(b) The percentage unemployed—that is, the number unemployed 
in relation to the total number of employable persons in the occupa- 
tions under consideration. This measures the “ degree”’ of unemploy- 
ment and eliminates the effects of general population movements 
and changes in social structure. 


These statistics generally relate only to wholly unemployed 
persons ; the few series referring to partial unemployment offer only 
a very imperfect measure of that phenomenon.! Even within this 
limit, however, the figures available vary considerably as to complete- 
ness and reliability. Their validity depends chiefly on their scope, 
which in turn is determined by the degree of development and com- 
petence of the institutions providing the data, and on the definition 
of *‘ unemployed ” adopted by these institutions. Six main types of 
statistics may be distinguished : 

(a) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The scope of 
these statistics is laid down by the insurance legislation; an un- 
employed person is generally—as in the statistics mentioned under (0) 
and (c)—a person registered at the insurance institution in accordance 
with administrative regulations (usually with a view to the acquisition, 
in due course, of benefit). The percentage is obtained by comparing 
,..the number of unemployed with the number of insured persons. 
Subject to the observation that the legislation and administrative 
regulations governing the insurance scheme may be amended from 
time to time, these statistics may be regarded as generally the most 
complete and reliable. 


(b) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. With regard 
to these statistics it must also be borne in mind that as the 
insurance is voluntary its scope may change gradually in the course 
of time, particularly during periods of depression and as a result of 
changes in the conditions of insurance. Absolute numbers may there- 





1 Some information on partial unemployment is contained in the statistics of 


_.» actual hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to the distribution of 


‘workers according to the number of hours worked. 
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fore be without great significance, and changes in the numbers of 
workers covered, if large, may influence the significance of percentages. 
Further, conditions for registration and receipt of benefit may differ, 
and this may influence the statistics. 


(c) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (b) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of these 
figures depends on the development of the trade union funds and the 
widely varying conditions governing the recording of unemployed 
workers and the payment of benefits to them. The statistics may 
thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries and incomplete and 
somewhat unreliable in others. 


(d) Trade union statistics. These series are based on returns 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not, and give the percentage of the total trade union membership 
so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade union 
movement ; the definition of the term ‘*‘ unemployed ” may also vary 
widely. 

(e) Employment exchange statistics. These data are obtained 
from the number of applicants (or of applications) for employment 
registered at the exchanges. When registration at the employment 
exchanges is entirely voluntary, the scope of the figures obtained is 
determined partly by the manner in which the system of exchanges 
is organised, and partly by the extent to which workers are accustomed 
to register and the advantages which registration brings them. As 
these factors vary widely, the statistics are often unreliable. Where 
registration is one of the conditions for acquisition of the right to 
unemployment benefit, under a compulsory or a voluntary system, 
the figures are comparable in reliability with insurance figures. This 
applies also, in practically the same degree, to exchanges operating 
in connection with large unemployment relief schemes, as long as 
conditions for the granting of relief are not subjected to important 
changes. When the statistics are such that they can be compared 
with the corresponding number of employable workers obtained from 
some other source (particularly from social insurance statistics), the 
percentage of unemployment can be computed. 


(f) Estimates. These statistics, compiled by official or industrial 
organisations, are generally based on one or more of the series dis- 
cussed above, corrected, if necessary, by taking account of certain 
factors. 


The economic scope of these different statistics is somewhat difficult 
to ascertain. In general, mining and industry are the most fully 
represented, transport and commerce often less fully, and agriculture 
still less. Most of the statistics are also limited, in the main, to wage 
earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried employees. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 
(excluding Austria) AUSTRIA AUSTRALIA 





Unemployment Employment : 
Employment exchange statistics insurance exchange Trade union returns 
statistics statistics 


: Unemployed Unemployed : 
ry registered in receipt of benefit = ae Unemployed 
registered Number [Per cent.|| Number | Percent.| Tesistered Number | Per cent. | 

















1929 1,919,917! | 1,891,956 : 164,477 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 | 3,075,580 ; 208,389 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 1 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,492 309,968 26.1 377,894 : . 193% 
1933 5,083,140 | 4,804,428 3 328,844 29.0 405,740 ‘ 1931 
1934 2,718,309" 9 * || 287,527 370,210 | 198% 
1935 2,151,039" .6* || 261,768 | 193% 
1936 1,592,655 8.3 | 259,185 Y 349,663 2 | 1934 
1937 912,312 ; 231.313 ’ $20,961 3 | 1935 
1938 585,311 429,461 174,048 2 243,720* iy 7 — 


1938: May 506,613 338,355 245,660 ‘ 350,728* ; 1938 
June 448,848 190,310 . 274,627 “ | 1938; M 
July 363,379 123,619 te 151,026 J . 
Aug. 310,939 91,511 113,655 u 
Sept. 281,331 73,488 99,865 
Oct. 298,400 69,617 106,543 
Nov. 288,153 2,051 112,745 
Dec. 576,812 76,621 150,058 
Jan. 433,899 301,897 ¢ 108,407 156,174 
Feb. 331,003 196,770* 86,000 121,131 
March| 267,204 134,017 ¢ 62,000 95,069 
April om 94,9334 20,000t 77,134 
May _ — —_ —_ 
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BELGIUM CANADA CuILe 





Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates Employment Employment | 
exchange exchange | 
statistics statistics 








Unemployed Days of 
(daily wvereae unemployment Unemployed 
during the 
month) 


Applicants for || Applicants for | 
Per cent. * Number Per cent, |work registered jwork registered! 











107,000 . 14,996 
341,000 Y 33,008 | 
442,000 y 69,719 
639,000 Y 

646,000 
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mds Oo © 
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105,236 


400,000 ’ 115,914 
387,000 Y 111,680 
407,000 . 108,383 
102,581 
101,187 
107,749 
113,251 
88,639 


1938 173,913 


1938: May 163,941 
June 154,436 
July 152,462 
Aug. 149,779 
Sept. 154,340 
Oct. 163,771 
Nov. 185,454 
Dec. 240,860 

1939: Jan. 221,468 110,018 
Feb. 204,843 111,275 
March 188,504 115,673 
April 181,039 _ | —_ 
May 185,000T — 


| 
Persons e 
—— 986,956 | : | 
: * Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Since 31 July 1933, net 
including persons employed in labour camps. ‘ Excluding unemployed registered in the Sudete territory 
(196,000, 218,074, 188,455, 137,721, 95,465 and 45,479, at the end of November, December 1938, January. 
February, March, and April 1939, respectively). * Since April 1938, revised series (including additional persons 
now entitled to benefits and amounting in April to 111,000). * Since April 1938, unemployed registered. 
* Estimates. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible working days of insured workers 


during the month. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 










































































DENMARK fe ity Estonia || FINLAND UnrTep States 
Employ- |; Employ- || Employ- || Employ a Trade | Employ- 
Trade union ment ment ment ment Estimates union ment 
fund returns | exchange || exchange exchange || exchange returns exchange 
eatieties statistics | statistics || statistics Percentage statistics 
Unemployed | APPli- | Unem- || Unem- || Unem- unemployed Appli- 
Soe s BA tot: san cants 
Number | Pe | for work |,<bisicred | registered] registered|IN.I.C.B. *| A.F.L.'| Weightea| {0F, work 
4 umber | cont. registered regis | giste giste -1.C.B, -F.L. eighte registered 
.3 
: 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 3,172 3,877 d 3.9 8.2 
2.0 1930 39,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 3,089 8,009 . 9.8 14.5 
5.1 1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 3,542 11,495 7 17.7* 19.1 
0.5 1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 7,121 17,351 s 26.3¢ 23.8 
6.5 1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 8,284 17,139 . 27.1¢ 24.3 
2.2 1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 | 2,970 10,011 " 23.6 20.9 
9.3 1935 76,195 | 19.7 | 92,406 1,779" || 7,163 t 20.8 18.5 
8.7 1936 78,669 | 19.3 93,261 1,276 4,796 . 18.2 13.3 
“ 1937 95,103 | 21.9 | 107,124 1,160 3,763 ‘ 15.8 10.5 
8.6 1938 97,136 | 21.4 | 112,241 1,243 3,602 J 20.7 
- 1938: May 78,541 | 17.5 93,422 872 2,963 * 21.6 
75,227 | 16.7 86,616 684 2,414 . 21.7 
9.2 76,743 | 16.9 | 87,950 518 2,186 . 21.3 
rs 76,659 | 16.9 86,566 522 9. 20.9 
76,723 | 16.8 89,231 607 . 19.7 
8.9 86,188 | 18.8 | 99,919 999 x 19.6 
Pa 104,439 | 22.7 | 119,360 1,719 ' 19.9 
146,533 | 31.6 | 161,263 1,831 { .d 19.4 
9.8 . | 139,225 | 29.9 | 155,814 2,252 j 21.8 
cs Feb. 126,592 | 27.1 141,941 1,996 19.7 21.5 
March; 108,316 | 22.8 122,016 1,769 19.2T 20.9 
— | April | 80,242 | 16.9t} 93,370 1,476t —_— 20.9f 
—— May 55,564fT| 11.7f| 67,525 — — — oa 
| 
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1,017,000t|* 








FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great Britain 
Public Employment Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange 
relief fund exchange (16-64 years) : statistics 
vtnannaenan statietes Wholly unemp! Un. owing Applicants for work 
Unemployed — (incl. casuals) to temporary | Total || __ registered _ 
in receipt of | Applications stoppages Wholly unempl. 
relief Percentages (incl. 


928 10,052 

2,514 13,859 
56,112 75,215 
273,412° 308,096 
276,033 307,844 
345,033 376,320 
426,931 465,875 
431.897 475,272 
350,333 379,095 
408,024 
411,835 
390,868 
370,688 
366,331 
368,187 
401,936 
400,956 
444,327 
460,816 
457,760 
441,194 
425,072 
375,522 408,533 


| me . . 14,839,500 | 


























950,593 264,911 
1,399,492 517,823 
2,049,710 579,851 
2,178,311 566,478 
2,070,046 450,570 
1,795,437 363,794 
1,730,194 306,228 
1,507,979 246,996 
1,283,523 200,876 
1,418,725 371,956 
1,381,276 397,529 
1,334,156 468,756 
1,305,343 467,773 
1,320,218 439,024 
412,494 
307,947 
305,496 
294,708 
379 027 
291,680 
231,245 
1,405, 66! 238,729 
1,293,665 198,617 
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* Since January 1935 applicants for work registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. * American 
Federation of Labor. ¢ Percentages based on an overestimate of total unemployment of not more than 500,000. 
From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare oflices. * Including agriculture. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





HUNGARY WETHERLANDS INDIES IRELAND JAPAN * LaTVIA 


Employment : . 
Employment Employment exchange statistics Official estimates Eaphegment 
exchange 


exchange exchange . lan, 
statistics statistics wear work Unemployed statistics 

Applications Applicants |/With claims Per Applications | 
for work for work to unempl. Total Number emt r work 
registered registered benefit J registered 


1929 15.173 e 14,679 20,702 ° 5,617 
1930 43,592? ° 16,378 22,398 369,408 4,851 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 422,755 8,709 
1932 66,235 20,217 62,8178 14,587 
1933 s 19,897 72,255 8,156 
1934 3 20,558 103,671 4,972 
1935 18,410 4,825 
1936 % 16,318 3,851 
1937 19,418 y 3,014 
1938 20,571 237,271 2,164 
1938: May 19,217 227,992 1,313 
June y 19,614 230,262 1,148 
July 17,801 230,055 
Aug. 18,580 ; 230,163 
Sept. 18,167 230,203 
Oct. 20,209 226,798 
Nov. 20,324 ‘ 221,030 
Dec. ‘ 18,976 20,355 216,227 
Jan. 20,232 25,431 212,254 
Feb. 17,330 23,224 
March 58,107 17,991 22,255 
April _ 17,817 19,160 
May oe 18,265 


~ Persons aa e ; 
aa 8,172,174 | 
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! 
| Litnvanta * Mexico Norway | New ZEALAND | PORTUGAL 





Employment : : Employment || Employment || Employment 
exchange « be nee od mo fund exchange exchange excha nge 
statistics statistics statistics statistics 


Unemployed Unemployed 
Unemployed Number Per Un- . (males) Unemployed 
registered unemployed |} Number poof employed Registered * registered 
1929 ° 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 
1930 75,6955 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,318 
1931 257,979 . 22.3 27,479 41,431 
1932 339,378 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 
} 1933 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 46,944° 
1934 234,538 15,963 30.7 35,121 39,235 
|} 1935 191,371 14,783 . 36,103 38,234 
1936 13,267 . 32,643 36,890 
| 1937 16,532 d 28,520 ° 
| 1938 19,230 . 28,923 * 





























1938: May 17,853 ‘ 25,693 8,314 * 
June 16,197 ‘ 22,938 8,721 
July 14,843 x 20,144 
Aug. 14,504 
Sept. 15,683 
Oct. , 16,490 
Nov. 184,754 18,519 
Dec. 191,086f 23,426 
Jan, — 24,584 
Feb. 2 24,045 
March 22,355 
April ae 
May — 


Persons 
covered : | | 89,277 | 
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1 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series 
* The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * Excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel 
* Figure for the month of May. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 7 For the period worki 
1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining on registers of Government Labour Bureaux. ® Monthly cove ~ | 
figures do not always relate to the end of each month. * Excluding persons totally unfit for employme?! ‘ Numb. 
for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). terly sta 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SweEDEN 





Voluntary unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Statistics of 
local unem- 
ployment 
committees 





Unemployed Days of 


Number | Por ceat. 





Per cent. 


Wholly un- 
employed 
registered 


Applications for 
work registered 


Unemployed * 





~ Number | Par cent. 


Number | Par cual. 


Applicants 
for relief 
registered 





5.9 


24,300 
7.8 


37,800 

82,800 
153,500 
163,000 
160,400 
173,700 
169.387" 
137,674" 
134,181" 


| 1930 

| 1931 

| 1932 

| 1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

| 

| 

| 


NNwwWwW WwW 
NSSeSew=Oonmwon 
Cwww Ko me «l 


128,016 
122,873 
122.013 
118,894 
118,383 
119,397 
126,613 
155,434 
1939: 158,085 

145,145 


1938: May 


21.7t 


110,118f 
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138,231 
271,092 
322,951 
332,772 
384,691 
414,512 
368,909 
353,646 


332,049 
311,032 
302,312 
301,759 
301,730 
318 674 
355,380 
433,646 
405,927 
375,395 
340,665 
240,000 





129,450 4.9 
8.8 


347,509 


300,951 
259,016 
226,712 
210,625 
212,283 
232,364 
296,600 
456,286 
541,482 
538,098 
491,933 
380,525 














32,621 10.7 
12.2 


122,357 

105,074 
93,781, 
85,994 
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10,212 
13,723 
46,540 
113,907 
164,054 
114,802 








| ch} 118,879f 
| 
503,378 


Persons 
covered 


2,766,286 


641,547 


219f* 








SwiTZERLAND Czecuo-SLovakIA 


j 
Rumania * | YUGOSLAVIA 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employm. 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
_Statistics 





Percentage 


unemployed Agglestions 


for work 


Un- 





Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 


Applicants 
for work 





statis tics 


Employment 
exchange 


Unemployed 


employed 
registered 


7,288 
25,335 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 
17,253 
13,852 
13,549 
10,851 


Number | Por cal. registered 
23,763 
51,371 

102,179 

184,555 

247,613 

245,953 

235,623 

208,096 

151,167 


registered 


41,630 
105,442 
291,332 
554,049 
738,267 
676,994 
686,269 
622,687 
408.949 
335,518 * 


Wholly | Partially 
1.8 


registered 


8,131 
12,881 
24,208 
54,366 
67,867 
65,440 
82,468 
93,009 
71,130 
65,583 
56,108 
48,658 
49,703 
49,606 
49,610 
57,405 
68,827 
91,257 
85,377 
73,170 
65,612 
37,123 
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8,370 
8,198 
9,930 

14,761 

15,997 

15,647 

16,752 

19,436 

21,650 

22,517 
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61,697 ° 
77,331 ° 
103,685 * 
148,152 ° 
186,375* 
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1,793,270 | 


511,983 . | 





* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 

* Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. * From January 1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Number of relief funds. * The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * Up to 1931 quar- 
terly statistics ; afterwards monthly statistics. * Average of 8 months. * Excluding the Sudete territory. 


* Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
working days of insured workers during the month. 
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Hours Actually Worked 


The statistics of hours actually worked are intended to show, either 
the average number of hours worked per worker (per day, week, 
fortnight, or month) or the percentage distribution of workers working 
a certain range of hours. The statistics available all belong to the type 
based on reports from selected undertakings, the samples varying 
in size from country to country and hence varying in reliability, and 
in the degree to which they represent the industries in question. 

Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours worked 
in the establishments covered during a certain period by the total 
number of man-days worked during this period (in the case of data 
expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total number of man- 
hours worked during a week, fortnight, or month, by the total number 
of workers on the payroll during the same period (in the case of data 
expressed in terms of these time units). Data showing the percentage 
distribution of workers working a certain range of hours during a speci- 
fied period are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
or upon estimates of the time during which the establishments or their 
branches, shops, or groups of workers, have been at work ; and in this 
case, the average duration per worker can be computed approximately 
on the basis of this distribution. The ranges of hours adopted vary 
from country to country, but the International Labour Office has 
grouped the figures so as to give three or four ranges as uniform as 
possible. 

It should be noted that the different periods in terms of which the 
duration of work is expressed (day, week, etc.) for the purposes both 
of average hours and of distribution by hours worked cannot be 
transformed into a uniform period owing to such circumstances as 
the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number of days in different 
months, and fluctuations in the labour turnover, etc. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS ACTUALLY WORKED 








Germany * | AUSTRIA | Estonia 
I 


Industries || Mines, industries Industries, etc. 
|| % of workers working weekly*:|) Hours of | % of male workers working daily * : 


Hours of work 
per day ae | ea | ba | wore RT | Up to 7h. | 7.1-8.0 h. | Over 8 h. 
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“Parsons covered | || 40,148 | 30,974 








UnNiITED States | FINLAND FRANCE 





Industries || Industries Industries 
B.L.S.*| 0.1.0.8. * | % of workers working 
. ; : mane of fortnightly : 
ours of work || work per | 

perweck fortnight | Uae? | $09 fo [PSRaaa) Ueder | aon | oot 


93.0 ° 

90.8 98.8 
88.5 84.3 
90.9 68.6 
92.8 82.5 
94.0 77.4 
93.4 
93.2 
95.1 





% of workers working weekly’: 
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I| 1,810,000 
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*Territory before 1938 * 1929-1931 : figures for January ; 1932 and 1933 : averages of the figures for January 
and July ; 1934 to 1936 : averages for the 12 months of the year; the monthly figures relate to the first week 
ofthe month. * Annual figures: averages of two half-yearly figures ; monthly figures : averages for the half- 
year ending with the month in question. ‘ The figures relate to the month of July of each year. ‘* Bureau of 
labor Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board ; the monthly figures relate to the first week of the 
month. * The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS ACTUALLY WORKED (concl.) 





Hunoary ITALY | | JAPAN 


Industries, etc. Industries | Ind., ete. | Industries 
M. C. * C.F. 1." || Imperial Bank 
Hours of work % of workers working weekly : Hours Cabinet of Japan 


per day se 
Under 40.0 to 45 to Over of work 
a toe. 44.9 h. | 48 h. | 48 h. | permonth|| Hours of work per day 
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Persons covered| | 275,000T 1,155,932 | 1,537,898 || | 1,598,111 








LATVIA NorRWAY NETHERLANDS POLAND SwEDEN 





Industries, etc. Industries Industries Mines and industries 


% of workers working Hours of |} Hours of | o k ki kly *: 
waahiie : Hours % of workers working weekly ': 

Under 46 4 Over of — be ed pve | od Up to | 41 to | 48 h | Over 
46 h. ‘| os 7° worker® || worker® 40h. | 47h. . | 48 h. 


44.8 vd 
43.9 
43.3 
41.4 
41.5 
42.2 
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42.7 
43.3 
43.7 
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Persons covered | 40,737 || 101,600f || 18,727 || 629,147 || 350,661 

1 Ministry of Corporations. Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. The monthly figures relate 
to the last week of the month. * Fascist Confederation of Employers. * Average for the months February 
to Dec: mber. * Average for the months May to December. 5 Monthly averages of weeks without 
hol days. . * Figures for November. For 1938, average July and December. 7 Average for the months July 
December. 
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STATISTICS 


Wages 


The statistics of average wages given below are intended to show 
not only the nominal value of wages per worker and their fluctuations, 
but also the fluctuations in real value (account being taken of changes 
in the purchasing power of money). 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower sections 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those of 
money wages are either directly computed from the absolute amounts 
given in the upper part of the tables or obtained by converting pub- 
lished index numbers to the common base. The index numbers of 
“real”? wages (showing the purchasing power of wages) are obtained 
by applying the cost-of-living index numbers (given in the following 
table) to the index numbers of money wages. On account of the 
differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living indexes and 
the consequent variation in their reliability and sensitivity, the index 
numbers of real wages must be regarded as less exact than those of 
money wages. It should be noted also that too great importance 
should not be attached to slight fluctuations which they may undergo 
as a result of seasonal movements of prices reflected in the cost-of- 
living indexes. In some cases the cost-of-living index numbers relate 
to a single town while the statistics of money wages cover the whole 
country or certain areas (as in the case of mines) ; in such cases the. 
index numbers of real wages are given in brackets. 


The wage statistics given in the table are of three main types : 


(a) Statistics of rates based on the conditions laid down in col-- 
lective agreements or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, 
or fixed unilaterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recog- 
nised by custom. As a rule these standards apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work; the degree in which they are repre- 
sentative of wages paid to all workers in the occupation in question 
is limited, and varies from one country to another. In countries in 
which the collective regulation of wages is widespread, the data may 
be considered representative of actual wages. In some countries the 
rates are described as “ minimum ” rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The general averages are usually 
weighted according to the numerical importance of the occupations 
covered (and in some cases according to the region concerned) at a 
specified date. © 

(b) Statistics of earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of 
a number of representative establishments ! ; they express the average 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments 
in the other tables. 
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wages per worker actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) 
to all time and piece workers in the establishments covered for hours 
actually worked. As the number of establishments covered by the 
statistics is not usually complete and may include an undue proportion 
of those which offer more favourable conditions of remuneration, the 
averages obtained may not be always fully representative of the 
wage level of the whole body of workers in the occupations in question. 
Average earnings per hour or day are generally obtained by dividing 
the total wages paid during a given period by the number of man- 
hours or man-days worked during that period, and earnings per week 
by dividing the total wages paid in a given week by the number of 
workers employed during that week. Fluctuations in average earnings 
are therefore due not only to changes in rates of remuneration (indicated 
in the statistics of rates) but also to changes in the structure of the 
samples upon which they are based. In some countries, the general 
averages are weighted according to the numerical importance of the 
various occupations at a specified date, in order to eliminate, to some 
extent, the influence of structural changes. Sometimes also the chain 
method has been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations 
in the number of establishments covered. 

(c) Statistics of insured wages are compiled from social insurance 
statistics, either by dividing the total amount of insured wages by 
the number of days worked, or from the numbers of persons insured 
whose wages fall within certain groups, from which an average wage 


can be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages than 
the statistics of rates or earnings, because existing insurance schemes 
generally set an upper limit above which the wage is not taken into 
consideration, and also because the total number of insured persons 
includes certain classes of lower-paid workers which are often neglected 
in other statistics. 


As regards the categories of workers covered, it should be noted 
that, although certain insurance statistics cover salaried employees 
at least to some extent, the statistics of rates and earnings generally 
refer only to wage earners. 

If, for the reasons mentioned above, the money wages shown in 
these three types of statistics are not readily comparable, fluctuations 
in the index numbers are more so, especially as regards hourly wages, 
which always refer to a fixed time unit. As regards daily, weekly and 
monthly wages, it must be remembered that the statistics of earnings 
and of insured wages are based on actual hours of work, which may 
vary considerably as a result of overtime or short time while the 
normal hours of work on which statistics of rates are based remain 
unchanged ; wage series expressed in these time units may thus show 
quite different fluctuations according to the type of statistics to which 
they belong. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 





GERMANY | AUSTRIA 





Agric., ind., | . 
EA com.| Mines 


Men and women (skilled and unskilled) | fey 


Mines®, industries, transport ° Mines, industries 








Hourly Hourly | Weekly Hourly Monthly Insured | Earnings 
rates earnings | earnings earnings earnings weekly wages || per shift 





Money wages 
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85.3 . 
86.8 94.0 
82.3 86.9 
69.7 73.0 
67.6 70.7 
67.5 72.5 
67.5 73.6 
67.5 74.8 
67.6 
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30.57 
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24.04 
25.25 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 








Dec. 
1939 : March 








: 1929 = 100) * 





- 3 ws Yew 


Dec. 
1939 : March 











Persons covered 6,914,000 16,393,700 15,262 


























, + I.L.0. estimates (for 1929-1937) based on official data for 1938 and on index numbers pub- 
ished. 

* Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 

* Averages for the months September to D b 

Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Austria. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





AUSTRALIA 


\| 
i BELGIUM 





Mines °, industries, 


| Mines, industries, 











transport °, etc. | transport 
| 
ame Men Women ‘Men and women Gen- 
(skilled and (skilled and =a SOE eral 
unskilled) unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. | average 
as . 
Hourly Weekly Hourly Weekly | P 
rates rates rates rates | Hourly earnings 
Money wages 





1938 : March 
| June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939: March 
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02 2% 
10 
91 10% 
86 1% 
83 1% 
83 7% 
84 8% 
86 1% 
89 9% 
% 8% 
93 8 
94 1 
95 3 
95 11 


s. d. s. d. 
1 2% 53 11% 
1 2% 53 11 
1 1 48 10% 
1 0% 5 4% 
0 11% 43 9 
011% 44 3 
1 44 11 
1 0% 45 9% 
. © 48 
11% 50 6% 
1 1% 50 1 
1 1% 50 3 
11% | 50 7 
es § 51 4 
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1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 
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1939 : March 












93 93 
93 93 
95 94 
90 95 








103° 106° 104 
103 106° 104 
103 107 105 
105 107 106 
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April, July, and October; from 1937: averages for the month in question. 


1929 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 102 103 104 
| 1931 105 106 106 107. || “+106 108 109 
| 1932 104 104 104 104 | 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 103 | 106 106 109 
| 1934 103 103 103 103 | 106 | 106 108 
1935 162 102 102 103 | 101 102 103 
1936 103 102 103 103 | 103 104 104 
1937 105 103 106 105 | 108° 111° 108 
1938 110 106 107 108 111 113 112 
| 1938: March 108 107 109 108 | 1107 113° 111 
June 108 106 108 107 | 110 112° 111 
Sept. 107 106 108 107 j/ 110 114 112 
Dec. 117 107 102 108 } iif 112 112 
1939 : March _ — —_ a | 113f 116T 114f 
Persons covered * * f «= | #¢ | ° 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
Belgium: Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: up to 1936: averages for January, 
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STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





] 

i | 

BULGARIA I CANADA | tanned 
| 0 





| . . Trans- |, Mines, | 
Certain industries | Mines Industries port industries, | Industries 
transport?) 

Men Women Men Men and | Men | M 
(skilled (skilled General | (skilled women Men (skilled | General | - 
and and average | and (chiefly | (unskill.) and average | on 
unsk.) unsk.) unsk.) skilled) unsk.) {| 


Hourly earnings Hourly rates || Hourly rates 





women 











Money wages 





1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


| 1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 
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Dec. 
| 1939 : March . 7.55 





numbers of 1929 = 100)? 








| 1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1939 : March 








numbers of real wages 





1929 100 (00 100 
1930 113 103 101 101 
1931 117 114 112 109 
1932 112 108 119 114 
1933 115 123 124 115 
1934 121 122 123 116 
1935 144 131 124 118 
1936 153 135 121 118 
1937 169 146 119 125 
1938 175 149 123 126 
| 1938 : March 169 146 ° - 
June ° ° 

Sept. 179 151 

Dec. ° ° e 
1939 : March 164 159 


| Persons covered — — rs 








-_ 
7 
* 
-_ 



































* Including various industries not included in the columns under the heading “ Industries ”’. 
Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
* Figure for 1936. 
Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1924 onwards, 
averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
China. Annual figures: September of each year. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 








DENMARK 


| 


ESTONIA 








Industries, transport °, etc. 








Industries, etc. 














Date 
Men 


(skilled) 










Men 
(un- 
skilled) 





Women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


General 


Men 
average | (skilled and unsk.) 


Women 
(skilled and unsk.) 








General average 




















Hourly earnings 








Hourly 


earnings 














Weekly | Hourly 
earnings | earnings 





Weekly 
earnings 











Hourly | Weekly 
earnings | earnings 











Money wages 






















1929 153 
1930 156 
1931 155 
1932 153 
1933 153 
1934 154 
1935 155 
1936 156 
1937 158 
1938 — 
1938: March} 160 
June 167 

Sept. _— 

Dec. _ 

1939 : March — 














124 
126 
126 
127 
127 
129 


130 
133 


133 
141 





Ore 
128 
131 
131 
131 
131 
132 
133 
132 
135 


136 
143 











Sents. 
37.9 
38.7 
37.0 
34.5 
33.2 
33.0 
34.4 
36.3 
39.4 
42.4 


40.5 
44.2 
43.6 
44.7 
42.7 





E. Kr. Sents. 


19.02 
19.32 
17.23 
15.28 
14.70 
15.17 
16.45 
18.00 
19.58 
20.80 


19.71 
22.20 
21.26 
_ 21.98 
20.99 





23.0 
23.0 
22.9 
22.1 
22.0 
21.9 
22.4 
23.4 
25.0 
26.5 


25.8 
27.1 
26.7 
28.3 
27.2 





E. Kr. 


10.92 
10.95 
10.22 
9.56 
9.52 


10.51 
11.22 
11.95 
12.45 


12.01 
12.94 
12.59 
13.27 
13.08 








Sents. | E. Kr 
32.5 15.82 
31.9 | 15.82 
29.9 14.42 
29.2 12.99 
29.0 12.68 
29.9 13.25 
31.6 14.21 
34.4 15.20 
37.1 16.89 
37.1 18.01 
35.4 16.99 
39.0 19.28 
37.6 18.30 
39.1 18.92 
36.9 18.00 



























Index n 


umbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 























1930 102 
1931 101 
1932 100 
1933 100 
1934 100 
1935 101 
1936 102 
1937 103 
1938 _ 
1938: March} 105 
June 109 
Sept. _ 








Dec. 
1939 : March -- 








102 
102 


103 
104 


105 
107 


107 
114 


100 
101 
101 
102 
102 
103 
105 
105 
106 


110 
114 











113 





110 





118 


120 














101 100 
99 91 
93 82 
91 80 
90 84 
93 90 
98 96 

107 107 

116 114 

114 112 

110 107 

117 116 

122 120 

115 114 












Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 

















































































100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 106 106 107 (115) (114) (112) (113) 114) | (112) 
1931 113 114 113 114 (114) (106) (116) (109) 116) | (107) 
1932 112 114 114 114 (113) (100) (120) (109) 116) | (102) 
1933 109 112 111 111 (116) (103) (127) (116) 121) | (107) 
1934 105 109 108 107 (117) (107) (128) (121) 121) | (113) 
1935 103 106 106 105 (120) (115) (129) (128) 123) | (119) 
1936 102 105 104 103 (114) (113) (121) (123) 117) | (115) 
1937 99 104 102 102 (117) (116) (122) (123) 120) | (120) | 
1938 — — _ — (119) (116) (123) (121) 123) | (121) 
1938: March} 98 101 103 100 (113) (109) (118) (116) 116) | (113) 
June | 102 107 107 105 (124) (124) (125) (126) 129) | (130) 
Sept.| — — — — (121) (120) (124) (124) 125) | (124) 
Dec. _ — — — (126) (124) (131) (130) 130) | (128) 
1939: March} — —_ — _ (119) (117) (125) (127) | (121) | (121) 
Persons covered | 50,267 | 56,076 31,804 (138,147 | 31,793 16,480 48,273 








question. 


Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Denmark. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
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earnings 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Untrtrep States 





B.L.S. series 


N.LC. 


B. series 





Mines 


Industries 


Industries 





Men (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Men and women 
(skilled and unsk.) 


Men (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Women (skilled 
and unskilled) 


General 
average | 





Weekly 
earn- 


Hourly 
earn- 





ings ings 





Hourly 
earn- 
ings 


Weekly 
earnings 


Weekly 
earn- 
ings 


Hourly 
earn- 
ings 





Hourly 


earn- 
ings 


Weekly 
earn- 
ings 


| 

Weekly | 
earn- | 
ings 


Hourly 
earn- 
ings 





Money 


wages 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


| 1938 : March 
| June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939 : March 


* 


21.97 
17.82 
13.91 
14.47 
18.10 
19.58 
22.71 
23.75 
20.76 
19.57 
18.92 
22.93 
24.00 
23.56 











$ 


. 


25.34 
22.38 
18.12 
17.51 
19.14 
21.06 
22.82 
25.11 
22.83 
22.46 
22.30 
23.32 
24.30 
24.23 





Cents $ 


62.5 | 30.64 
62.2 | 27.66 
59.7 | 24.00 
52.6 | 17.96 
51.8 | 18.69 
60.4 | 21.00 
62.4 | 23.39 
64.4 | 25.96 
72.7 | 28.83 
74.8 | 25.87 
74.3 | 24.64 
74.8 | 25.00 
74.3 | 27.50 
75.9 | 27.76 
76.0 | 27.99 





47.7 


48.3 
47.6 
47.2 
47.3 
47.3 





Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





| 1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 





Dec. 
| 1939 : March 


100° 
86° 
69 
54t 
57° 
69° 
74° 
85° 











122 























Index numbers of real wages (Base : 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1939 : March 


100 
89 
77° 
67" 
75* 
88" 
91° 

103° 

105° 
94 
88 
85 
104 
109 
108 


* 

7. 

. 
100 
103 
118 
119 
118 
129 


133 


111 


100 
103 
110 
108 
111 
122 
121 
122 
132 
139 
137 
138 
141° 
142° 


143 108 





103 
107 
105 
114 
135 
132 
128 
133 
139 


140 
138 
140° 
139° 
140 


102 
99 
96 
108° 
113 
115 





103° 
110 
108 
111 
124 
123 
123 
133 
140 


140 
141 
141 
141 
143 











Persons covered 





175,000 











3, 








7 








+ Except for series in italics: base : 


year later than 1929. 


* The index numbers of money 
wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change of wages in identical 
undertakings from month to month; the money wages given above have therefore not been used 
directly for the purpose of this calculation. See note on method in the Review for August 1935, pp. 259- 
‘260, or the Year-Book oj Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 
United States: B.L.S. Series: Mines and industries; annual figures: averages (except money 
wages for 1930 ; averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures : a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 
N.I1.C.B. Series : Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
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FRANCE 





Industries é 
Mines (metals, etc.) Industries, etc. 


Paris region | Paris | Towns other than Paris 
(chiefly sk men (skilled Men (chiefly skilled) Women 
chiefly sk. women (skille en (chiefly ski : - 
&unsk.) | and unskilled) (chiefly skilled) 
Daily 
earnings 




















Hourly Daily | Hourly Daily | Hourly | Daily 


Hourly rates rates rates rates rates rates rates 





Money wages 
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1938 


1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939: March 
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| 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





100 100 100 100 
106 109 109 107 
105 108 109 107 
100 104 102 104 
102 104 102 102 
102 104 102 102 
101 102 100 99 
116 116 114 115 
173 165 ” 146 
1938 192 172 ad 162 


1938 : March 187 e ad 
June 193 ° 
Sept. 193 ° 
Dec. 195 d 
1939: March 199 | bd 





_ 
. 
. 
. 


























Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 





100 100 vd 

101 104 100 
103 107 103 
106 108 108 
109 109 109 
110 110 114 
116 116 119 
127 125 126 
155 es 134 
153 . 130 


1938: March 151 * 
June 155 


Sept. 156 
Dec. 150 
1939 : March _ 
Persons covered _ “9 


1 Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 






































France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarie 
ending with the month in question. Industries, etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Great BRITAIN HuNGARY | ITALY 


M. of L. |L. &C.E.S. m 
series series Mines | Industries —— 





Industries, etc. 








Agric., ufone, nd. 
transp., local auth. | 
Men and women || Men and women (skilled and unskilled) i = a 


(skilled and unsk.) 














amy Hourly | Daily Jasured | Hourly 


| 
Weekly rates || per earnings | earnings | daily wages earnings 
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numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 





| 400 
| 92 
9 
| 90 
| 85 
$i 
79 
| oa7 
1938 


1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1939 : March 105 











| 


Index numbers of real wages (Base 








100 =| (100) (100) ) 100 

(102) (110 102 

(106) 107 

(108) 110 
112 
114 
111 
109 
111 
110 











110 
111 
115 


June 
Sept. 





Dec. 
1939 : March 
Persons covered | 275,000 


Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures : 
Ministry of Labour series : averages for the quarter ending with the month in question ; London 
and Cambridge Economic Service series: averages for the month in question. 

Hungary. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

















1938 : March | I 105 


| 1,526,636 
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JAPAN 





Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 





Mines Industries Transport | Industries 





Men and Men Women Senet Men and Men Women 
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1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 

Dec. 
1939 : March 
Persons covered 
* Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 

Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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Latvia (Riga) LITHUANIA 





Industries, etc. Industries 





Men Men Women | Women Women * 


Men Men 
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1938 : March 98 
June ‘ 100 
Sept. 102 
Dec. 102 
1939 : March 100 109 























Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 





1929 * . * 7 * 

1930 100 100 100 100 100 
1931 106 110 111 110 107 
1932 107 112 118 110 113 
1933 105 114 120 107 115 
1934 111 120 126 113 116 
1935 114 121 111 
1936 113 124 114 
1937 111 119 110 
1938 107 118 108 


1938 : March 111 123 114 
June 102 110 103 
Sept. 107 120 111 
Dec. 110 122 112 
1939 : March 104 108 119 112 


Persons covered 44,716 


1 Up to 1933, unskilled women only. 
* Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 


Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, figures for June; from 1934 onwards: figures for July. 
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and unsk.)|and unsk.)|jand unsk.)||and unsk.)|and unsk.)|} (sk. and unsk.) and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.) 


Daily Weekly rates Daily | Rates Hourly Insured | 
earnings | (minim.) earnings | daily wages | 
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umbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 





| 
100 
| 105 
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112 
137 
133 
128 
123° 
120 | 
1938: March 119° | 
June } s 
Sept. 1187 | 
Dec. 108* ° 
1939: March — 114 | 
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100 100 100 

104 102 102 

104 | 103 105 
109 102 107 
109 || 103 111 
108 102 109 
106 101 107 
107 108 111 
107 111 109 
114 112 — 
1938: March | e 111 
June “ 112 
Sept. | * 112 
* 
| * 
| 








1938 (107)* 
(105) 


(107)" 


ee ee eee ee eee ee 


Dec. 112° 
1939 : March —_— 
Persons covered 29,019 1,795 






































* 1,271,555 





+ Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
Luxemburg. Annual figures : averages. 
Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
: New Zealand. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the mont) 
in question. : 
Palestine. (Jewish labour.) Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: end of the month in question. 
Netherlands. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the mont) 
in question. 
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POLAND RUMANIA 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1938 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1939 : March 




















1938 
1938: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1939: March 
Persons covered 439,418 | 176,897 


1 Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
the montb Poland. Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries : annual figures : one pay period 
(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 
Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. The index numbers of real wages have been recalculated according to a new 
cost-of-living index number relating to Bucharest only. 
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SWEDEN 















Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 











General average 


Men Women 
(skilled and unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) (including young persons) 












Hourly Daily Weekly | Hourly Daily Weekly | Hourly Daily Weekly 
earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 

































Money wages 
















1,14° 9.20" 55.10" | 











1929 . | 
1930 1.29 10.40 61.66* 0.75 5.95 34.50? | 

1931 1.29 10.26 57.41? 0.75 5.88 32.70' | 1.14° 9.07 50.95 
1932 1.27 10.12 56.48 0.74 5.86 32.28 | 1.12 | 8.95" 50.46 | 
1933 1.22 9.75 54.73 0.73 5.75 32.69 | 1.08° 8.65" 49.16 
1934 1.22 9.79 56.10 0.73 5.75 32.57 | 1.08F 8.68° 50.11 
1935 1.24 10.12 57.63 0.74 5.84 33.65 1.10° 8.93" 51.54 
1936 1.25 10.11 59.62 0.75 5.91 34.64 1.11° 8.96" 52.99 
1937 1.29 10.44 61.48 0.77 6.08 35.40 1.15 9.24 54.32 
1938 1.37 0 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 


























1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 103 101 103 101 104 104 104 
1931 103 103 96 101 101 96 103 102 96 
1932 102 101 95 100 101 94 101° 101 95 
1933 98 98 92 99 99 96 98t 98 93 
1934 98 98 94 99 99 95 98F 98 95 
1935 99 101 97 100 101 98 99F 101 97 
1936 100 101 100 101 102 101 100 101 100 
1937 103 105 103 104 105 104 103 103° 103 


108 — a — _ me 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 































































1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106 107 106 104 106 104 106" 107 107 
1931 110 109 103 108 108 102 109 109 103 
1932 110 110 102 108 110 102 110 110 103 
1933 108 108 101 109 110 106 108" 108 102 
1934 107 108 104 108 109 105 107 108 104 
1935 107 110 105 108 109 107 107 109° 106 
1936 107 108 108 108 109 109 107 108 108 
1937 108" 109° 108° 109° 109° 109 108 109 108 
1938 112t — — 11it ~- _ — — — 
1938 : March * ° * ° * * * * ° 1 
June . . * * . * * 7. . 
| Sept. 2s - * . * 7 * * . 
| Dec. 7 7 * * * . . . * 
| 1939 : March ° ” = 4 ° ° “4 ° ” 1 
| Persons covered 362,229 69,671 — | 















* Approximate figures. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 
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SwitTzERLAND 





Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 





Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 





Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 





Money wages 
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numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100)* 





1938: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1939 : March 

















wages (Base: 1929 





100 
102 
109 
100 
103 
103 
101 
98" 
94 
93 





Dec. 
1939 : March 
Persons covered 24,529 21,656 a 5,877 





























‘ Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
method. 
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Persons covered 85,560 ns 2,211,648 6,722,000 715,186 
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1 Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 

Czecho-Slovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 September of each year. 


U.S.S.R. Annual figures: averages. 
Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year ; monthly 
figures : averages. Whole country (insured daily wages) : annual and monthly figures : averages. 
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Cost of Living 


The object of cost-of-living index numbers is generally to show 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of money or in average retail 
prices, calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are usually 
compiled by weighting the prices (absolute or relative) of a certain 
number of articles of common consumption according to their relative 
importance. Average prices are recorded regularly (in a more or less 
large number of towns in each country), and the weights are based 
either on the results of family budget enquiries, on theoretical budgets, 
or on estimates of the total consumption of, or total expenditure on, 
the items in question in the whole country during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the methods 
of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, in regard to 
geographical scope, the groups of expenditures represented in the 
general index and the items included in each group, the date, scope, 
and representative character, of the statistical base for the determina- 
tion of the weights, the method of calculating average prices, group 
indexes, and the general index, etc.), the indexes are far from being 
equally reliable and representative of price movements. In any case, 
the indexes can be used only to measure fluctuations in time of the cost- 
of-living in a given country, and not to compare the levels of the cost- 
of-living in different countries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table below have been recal- 
culated for the most part by the International Labour Office on the 
uniform base 1929 = 100. This change of base has been effected by 
simply dividing the index for each date by the corresponding index 
for 1929 (annual average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. This 
procedure may perhaps give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to 
the methods by which many of the indexes are compiled, but these 
errors are at most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the 
indexes reach a certain amplitude. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indexes, the main groups of expenditures covered—food, heating and 
lighting, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous—and the number of towns 
in which prices are recorded (this number varying in certain countries 
according to the groups of expenditure). 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base : 1929 = 100)} 





Country |Germany* Austria |Argentina| Australia| Belgium | Burma Brazil Bulgaria 


Towns and localities 72 Vienna | Buenos Aires 30 59 Rangoon | Rio de Janeiro | 12-67 * 


= 








Original base |1913-1914| VII.1914| X.1933 | 1923-1927 1931 |1928-1929| 1914 
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Country Chile Colombia | Costa Rica | Denmark| Danzig Egypt | ow 


Bogoté | San José 100 Danzig Cairo Original | 








Towns and localities | Santiago | 
T. 1913- — 
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Original base | 717 1998 II. 1937 | 1936 1931 | VII. 1913| ft 8Te, 


(= 100) 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food ; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 

1 Except for series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Territory before 1938. * Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100)* 





United States i Great Britain H 
Country BLS? NCE Finland France ond N. Ineland ungary 


Towns and localities i 32-51 51-174 36 Paris 45 24-509 Budapest 


rete 100) 1923-1925] 1923 VII. 1914 1913 
Composition 
of the index 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1938: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
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Ireland 











Towns and : 
localities Wadura 


Original base 21. il, 1938- 
(= 100) vl 2. Wi. 1937 














Composition 
| of the index 
| 








1937 
1938 110 
1938: May = = 
June 10. 
July 112 128 
113 129 
113 129 
113 129 
113 129 
113 129 
113 129 
114 
115 
103 116 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
































_ _ Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


* Except for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. * Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board. ‘ Until end of 1930: 106 towns. Quarterly 
i, Pn Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ‘* Imperial Cabinet. * Osaka Asahi Shimbun Co. 

nk of Japan. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (concluded) 
(Base: 1929 = 100)! 
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Country 4 —wt -—-<< brunisia Turkey - Yugoslavia 
Bel- | 3 (Creatia 
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Prague | Tunis | Istanbul grade | & Siam 
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ee | Vir. 1914] me | PVE 1926 
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of the index 


1929 
1930 
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1932 
1933 
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* 
114 




















* 
106 " 


























Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis 


cellaneous. 
1 Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 


* Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. * Series based on the cost of living for a 
native worker’s family. 
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STATISTICS 


World Indexes of Employment 


The International Labour Office has published from time to time ! 
various series of index numbers designed to measure changes in world 
employment. Research recently undertaken by the Office, however, has 
led to various developments in the statistics available, so that it is 
now possible to revise and improve some of the indexes. This work 
has been undertaken in certain cases in collaboration with the national 
statistical services in order to obtain adjustments or modifications in 
their series which would make them more suitable for the purpose in 
view, and though not yet completed the results obtained are such 
that it is possible to publish revised figures, at least provisionally. 
The new indexes are thus liable to subsequent revision, but it is not 
considered that this will affect the results to any serious extent. 

It is desirable, however, to give first various indications of the 
methods of compilation adopted, in order to facilitate interpretation 
of the series and to point out the reservations to which they are 
subject. 


DIFFERENT MEASURES OF WorLD EMPLOYMENT 


As was pointed out in the previous articles to which reference has 
been made above, fluctuations in employment can be measured in 
different ways. The purpose of the present article is to give two 
measures of this phenomenon: numbers employed and total hours 
worked. The object of the former is to measure changes in the absolute 
number of workers in the various economic branches who are in em- 
ployment at different dates without regard to whether they are work- 
ing full time, short time, or overtime ; the object of the latter is to 
measure changes in the total hours actually worked by all the workers, 
account being taken as far as possible of the length of the working day 
or working week. 2 

It should be noted that the fluctuations in these indexes reflect 
not only seasonal and cyclical movements but also the “ trend” of 
employment resulting from general changes in the population and its 
structure. This trend is on the whole upward and may, during the 
period of several years covered by these series, have an appreciable 
influence on them; this explains why the indexes of numbers in em- 
ployment in recent years are higher than those of 1929, although 
the level of unemployment was also higher in these years than in 
1929, % 

1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 5, May 1937: “ Interna- 
tional Index Numbers of Employment”; and Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1, July 1938: 
“ World Indexes of Employment and Unemployment ”’. 

2 A third type of index showing the degree of employment—changes in the 
percentage of workers in employment—has been discontinued (see International 
Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1939 : “ World Levels of Unemployment”’, 
p- 126). 

. See International Labour Review,.Vol. XX XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1939 : “ World 
Index Numbers of Unemployment”; and No. 6, June 1939 :‘ World Level of 
Unemployment ”’. 
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A complete list of the series used with their principal character- 
istics is given in an appendix ; all the series used are published regularly 
in this Review. 1 

In order that these indexes may be described as world indexes, it 
is necessary that the number of countries covered should be as large 
as possible, and considerable progress in this respect has been made in 
the revised calculations. It should however be realised that the 
influence which a country exercises on the index varies according to 
the size of the working population in the branches considered, and all 
the large industrial countries are now included. For the most complete 
index (the one limited to industry), seven important industrial countries 
—Germany, United States, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and 
U.S.S.R. — are estimated to represent about 80 per cent. of 
the industrial population in the 25 countries covered. The absence 
of a country of small industrial importance, therefore, has very little 
effect compared with that of one of these countries. 

It has also been considered desirable to compile separate indexes 
with and without the U.S.S.R., since the curve of employment has 
been very different in the U.S.S.R. from that of other countries, and 
also because the figures available for the U.S.S.R. are not very up- 
to-date. In addition, a series has been calculated for Europe (without 
the U.S.S.R.), since the figures for this part of the world are very 
complete and owing to its industrial development there is particular 
interest in this region. It is also desirable that the series used should 
be as homogeneous as possible from the point of view of the economic 
branches covered, ? since fluctuations in employment are generally 
somewhat different according to the economic groups which are 
considered. Fluctuations in industry, for example, are generally more 
marked than those in transport, commerce, and agriculture. 

For the index of numbers in employment, an attempt has been made 
to compile two distinct series of indexes, the first covering all the 
principal non-agricultural branches—mines, industry, transport (gen- 
erally land transport), and commerce ; the second limited to industry 
alone. * These two groups appear to be the most appropriate in view 
of the data available. The first gives indexes of employment in the 
widest possible sense of the term, since data on employment in agricul- 
ture are available in very few countries. The second is limited to 
industry in the narrow sense and covers branches for which compar- 
isons are possible with other series measuring different economic and 
social factors such as wages, hours, and production. 4 

It would have been desirable to calculate the same two series for 
total hours worked, but it is not possible, unfortunately, to compile 





1 See above, p. 91. 

2 In the former indexes the series used refer sometimes to industry only, some- 
times to groups including mines, sometimes also including certain branches of 
transport and commerce, and sometimes even agriculture. 

§ The terms “ industry”, “commerce”, “transport”, etc., are used here in 
the sense adopted by the Office for its presentation of statistical series by economic 
branches. Their scope is given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, p. vu. 

* An index of employment, in “ mines and industry” together would be of 
great value, and the Office is considering the compilation of such an index. 
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such an index for “ non-agricultural employment’’, since the data 
available in most countries are limited to hours of work in industrial 
employment. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SCOPE 


The number of countries available for these different series of 
employment indexes differs considerably. The index of numbers in 
non-agricultural employment includes 14 countries and covers nearly 
all the most important industrial countries, but leaves out of 
account several countries of lesser importance which are covered by 
the index of industrial employment. This latter index covers 25 
countries with an industrial population estimated at about 72% 
million, ? 

The index of total hours worked in industry is somewhat less repre- 
sentative, covering 13 countries with an occupied industrial popula- 
tion of somewhat less than 60 million, so that the number of countries 
covered by this index is almost the same as the number covered by 
the index of non-agricultural employment, although the actual coun- 
tries, apart from most of the large industrial ones, are different. The 
degree of comparability of the three indexes is not, however, the same. 
The indexes of industrial employment and of non-agricultural employ- 
ment are fairly closely comparable, since the former index computed 
for the same countries as the latter gives results almost the same 
as the complete index. # 

The index of total hours worked, however, contains three important 
countries (United States, France, and Italy) in which during the 
period covered a regime of general reduction of normal hours of work 
(such as the 40-hour week,) has been in force in recent years. In view 
of the heavy weight given to these three countries (about 45 per cent. 
of the total), the world index is considerably influenced by the figures 
relating to them, and if data were available for the other 12 or 13 coun- 
tries in which there has been no general reduction of normal hours of 
work the final index would be somewhat different from that given. 
The figures shown by these indexes (both world indexes and European 
indexes) of total hours worked refer therefore primarily to the countries 
covered and cannot be compared with any degree of precision with 
other indexes of industrial employment or industrial production 
covering a much larger number of countries. 





million in 1931, so that the 25 countries included represent about 70 per cent. 
of the total. The most important countries omitted are Italy (for the non- 
agricultural index) and (for all other indexes) China, India, and the South 
American countries where industry in its modern form has not yet shown 
considerable development. The number of countries included is the same as, 
though not quite identical with, those of the League of Nations Index of World 
Industrial Production. 

2 These indexes of industrial employment calculated for the same countries 
as the non-agricultural employment indexes are : 


"1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1938 
World (with U.S.S.R.) 100 88 85 98 — — 
World (without U.S.S.R.) 100 80 76 90 104 103 
Europe (withaut U.S.S.R.) 100 83 76 87 100 103 
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Economic Scope 


It has not been possible to apply the principles indicated above, 
for fixing the economic scope of the different series, exactly in all 
cases .1 

Moreover in the indexes of industrial employment the term “ in- 
dustry ” is not given the same meaning in each country. Apart from 
certain minor differences of little importance, the most important 
discrepancy is that the building industry is not always included in 
the series. In view of the large numbers employed in this industry, 
and the different movements shown by it, the Office hopes to be able 
to obtain greater uniformity on this point at a later date. 

Finally, other divergencies arise from the categories of workers 
covered, some series being limited to wage earners, while others also 
include salaried employees. In the index of non-agricultural employ- 
ment most of the series include both categories of workers ; in the 
indexes of industrial employment and total hours worked the series 
represent predominantly wage earners. Where salaried employees 
are included, however, it is of little importance in view of the small 
number of this category in “industry”’. 


ACCURACY OF THE DATA 


The scope of the different series varies considerably from country 
to country, and they have not all the same degree of accuracy in 
reflecting changes in employment. As stated above *, the statistics 
based on compulsory social insurance (sickness, accident, and unem- 
ployment), as well as those statistics of establishments which cover 
all or nearly all establishments corresponding to certain criteria (the 
so-called ‘‘Type A”’ statistics). are fairly complete and give a reason- 
ably correct measure ; on the other hand, series based on selected 
establishments (“‘Type B” statistics) do not always take sufficient 
account of the general trend in employment, the growth of new establish- 
ments, etc., and may consequently show a bias. There are also other 
minor sources of inaccuracy which it has not been possible to 
eliminate. * 





1 In the index of non-agricultural employment the scope of certain series 
includes also public administration and sometimes domestic service and certain 
liberal professions. Agriculture, on the other hand, has been eliminated almost 
entirely and in fact exists only in the series for Czecho-Slovakia; in the German 
series, agriculture has been eliminated by an estimate of the Office. In the index 
of industrial employment, the series of six countries include mining, and those 
of three countries include certain branches of transport, commerce, and in one 
case agriculture. In the index of total hours worked, the series of three countries 
include mining. 

2 See above, Quarterly Statistical Tables : Employment, p. 91. 

3’ The risk of bias may be appreciable in the index of industrial employment, 
where the statistics for 5 countries (covering about one-fifth of the weights) are 
based on selected establishments (Type B statistics), the series based on insurance 
cover 7 countries and those of establishments (Type A) 13 countries (covering 
together about four-fifths of the total weight). Similarly, in the index of hours 
worked, the statistics of establishments (Type B) cover 4 countries (with about 
one-fourth of the weighting); the statistics of establishments (Type A) cover 7 

(Note continued on neat page) 





STATISTICS 


AVERAGES AND WEIGHTING 


The general indexes have been obtained by taking the arithmetic 
average of the national series. This gives the same result as would 
be obtained, were complete statistics available for each country, by 
adding up the figures for each country and converting the totals 
into indexes. 

The weights used in each of the three indexes are given in the 
appendix and are based on the most recent censuses of the gainfully 
occupied population—in mines, industry, transport, and commerce, 
for the index of non-agricultural employment, and in industry only 
for the indexes of industrial employment and hours worked.! These 
figures are not all strictly appropriate, since the definition of gainful 
occupation differs from country to country, and the figures do not all 
relate to the same date ; moreover, employers and workers on their 
own account are included. As is generally known, however, the weights 
have much less influence on the final averages than the national 
indexes, and, as is seen from the examples given in the article on 
World Indexes of Unemployment ?, various systems of weights do 
not substantially modify the results. 


* 
* * 


The new indexes are given in the following table and graphs. They 
are, it is considered, a considerable improvement on the former series, 
since they cover a larger number of countries, their scope has been 


more closely defined, and certain national series reflect more accurately 
the phenomena to be measured. The difference between these new series 
and the old ones is due principally to the fact that the data have been 





countries (with about 60 per cent. of the weighting) ; and the statistics of insurance 
only 2 countries. 

In the index of non-agricultural employment, series based on insurance are 
predominant (about 40 per cent of the weights), statistics of establishments (Type B) 
cover one small country only, and for two countries (with a weight of nearly 40 
per cent.) official estimates based partly on establishment statistics which must 
be considered approximate have been used. 

Finally, for the index of hours worked the series used for 9 countries (with over 
87 per cent. of the weight) are from the same source as for the index of industrial 
employment and therefore of the same scope and compiled according to the same 
methods. In one country, however, the United States, while the same establishment 
series is used, the computation of total hours worked is made by dividing the total 
wages paid by average hourly earnings furnished by the same enquiry. For 2 minor 
countries (Denmark and Norway) the series are based on slightly different data 
but comparable to those of numbers employed, and for two other countries 
(Hungary and Japan) the series have been calculated by the Office by 
multiplying the series used for the index of industrial employment by inde- 
pendent series giving the average hours worked per worker per day. For 
Great Britain, the series is only approximate; for this country, in fact, no 
direct statistics of hours worked are available, but after consultation with the 
competent statistical authorities the series of numbers employed multiplied by the 
index of normal hours has been used. The British index of employment is 
computed by excluding a large proportion of the workers on short time and thus 
reflects to a large extent the fluctuations in the average hours worked. 

1 In the world indexes of employment previously published the weights wer 
those of mining plus industry. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1939. 
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more closely examined, and limited as far as possible to “ mines, 
industry, commerce, and transport ” in the one case and to “ industry ” 
in the other. 

It must also be emphasised that these indexes are approximate 
only and subject to a number of reservations, the most important 
of which are enumerated above. They are, it is believed, the most 
satisfactory which it is possible to obtain in the present state of 
national statistics. It has been possible to arrive at even these approx- 
imate data only with the help and advice of the competent statisti- 
cal authorities of many countries, which the Office highly appreciates. 
Consultations are still being carried on, and further research is being 
undertaken in order to eliminate possible causes of incomparability. 
It is hoped that this contribution to an important and difficult subject 
will be carried to a further stage in a later number of the Review. 


WORLD INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 





World (including A 
U.S.S.R) World (excluding U.S.S.R.) Europe 





Nature Aggregate ac L Aggregate 
and scope of Numbers employed Numbers employed hours Numbers employed hours 
index numbers worked worked 








Mines, indus- Ind Mines, indus- Mines, indus- 
try, transport,| mdus- |try, transport,| 124uS- | Industry |try, transport,) 1™44S-| Industry 
commerce try commerce try commerce try 





countries 





Number of 14 25 13 24 13 9 | 18 11 


1929 100 
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83 
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occupied 
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WORLD INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT 


A. Including the U.S.S.R. 
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B. Excluding the U.S.S.R. 
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APPENDIX 


OF THE SERIES AND WEIGHTING COEFFICIENTS 


USED FOR THE CALCULATION OF WORLD INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


A. Index numbers of persons employed in mines, industry, transport, 
commerce, etc. 





Country 


Nature of statistics 


Scope of statistics 


Weighting 








Economic 
branches 


Categories 
of 
workers 





Number of 
workers 
covered 

(end of 1938) 

(thousands) 





Gainfully 
occupied 
population 
(1930-31) 
(millions) 





Germany 
Austria 
Canada 
United States 
France 


Great 
Britain 


Hungary 
Japan 
Latvia 
Netherlands 
Czecho- 
Slovakia 


Union of 
South Africa 


U.S.S.R. 


Yugoslavia 





Sickness insurance ! 
Sickness insurance 
Establishments ( (Type A) 
Estimate 2 

Establishments (Type A) 


Compulsory unemployment in- 
surance 


Sickness insurance 

Estimate * 

Sickness insurance 

Accident insurance/Unemploy- 
ment insurance 


Sickness insurance 


Establishments (Type B) 
Establishments (Type A) 


Sickness and accident insurance 


M.I.T.C.Ad 
M.L.T. 
M.L.T.C. 
M.I.T.C. 


M.I.T.C. 


M.I.T.C. 

M.I.T.C. 

M.L.T. 
I.T.C. Ad. 


M.I.T.C. 


Agr. I.T.C. 


M.LT. 
M.I.T.C. 
I.T.C. 





World (including U.S.S.R.): 14 countries 


World (excluding U.S.S.R.): 13 countries 


Europe : 9 countries 








WS. 


W. 
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W:S. 


W.S. 








17,424 
926 
1,042 
20,250 
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Per cent 
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B. Index numbers of persons employed in industry 





Country 


Nature of statistics 


Scope of statistics 


Weighting 





Economic 
branches 





Number of 
workers 
covered 

(end of 1938) 

(thousands) 


Gainfully 
occupied 


population | Per cent 


(1930-31) 
(millions) 





Germany 
Australia 





| Austria 
Canada 

' Denmark 

| Estonia 


Netherlands 


Poland 
Rumania 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Czecho- 
Slovakia 
Union of 
South Africa 
US.S.R. 





Establishments (Type B) 
Establishments (Type A/B) * 
Sickness insurance 
Establishments (Type A) 
Establishments (Type A) 
Establishments (Type A) 
Establishments (Type A/B) * 
Establishments (Type B) 
Establishments (Type A) 
Compulsory unemployment 
surance 
Sickness insurance 
Establishments (Type A/B) ® 
Establishments (Type A/B) 
Sickness insurance 
Establishments (Type A/B) * 
Establishments (Type A) 
Accident insurance/Unemploy- 
ment insurance 4 
Establishments (Type A) 
Establishments (Type A) 
Establishments (Type B) 
Establishments (Type B) 


Sickness insurance 
Establishments (Type B) 


Establishments (Type A) 
Sickness and accident insurance 


CU 


= +d I 
ad elt ee et ee ed on 


- Peer 
My el et oat coh 
° 


3,500 
450 8/225 § 
976 
5382 
167 
45 
7,223 */4,238 
63 
1,810 


5,637 
721 
2,850/1,485 
2,933/1,336 
108 
144/102 
102 


800 */504 
612 
261 ® 
372 
223 


2,200 ® 


568 
10,225 ® 











World (including U.S.S.R.) : 25 countries 
World (excluding U.S.S.R.) : 24 countries 
Europe : 18 countries 
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C. Index numbers of aggregate hours worked in industry 








Nature of statistics 


Scope of statistics 


Weighting 





Economic 
branches 


Categories 
of 
workers 


Number of 
workers 
covered 

(end of 1938) 

(thousands) 


| 


Gainfully 
occupied | 
population | Per cent 
(1930-31) 
(millions) 





Germany 
Denmark 
Estonia 
United States 


Finland 
France 

Great Britain 
Hungary 


Italy 
Japan 


Norway 
Poland 
Sweden 





Establishments (Type B) 
Establishments (Type B) 
Establishments (Type A) 
Establishments (Type A/B) */ 
Establishments (Type B) ® | 
Establishments (Type B) 
Establishments (Type A) 
Compulsory unemployment insur. 
Sickness insurance. Establish- 
ments (Type A)? 
Establishments (Type A/B)5 
Establishments (Type A/B) */ 
Establishments (Type B) ? 
Establishments (Type A/B) * 
Establishments (Type A) 
Establishments (Type B) 


7,223 8/4,238 


2,850/1,485 


2,933/1,336 


3,500 
90 8 
45 


63 
1,810 
5,637 


721/275 


176 8/102 
612 
372 





World (excluding U.S.S.R.): 13 countries 
Europe : 11 countries 

















Nores To TaBLes A TO C 


Abbreviations: Agr. = agriculture ; M. = mines ; I. = industry ; T. = trans- 
port ; C. = commerce ; Ad. = public administration ; W. = wage earners ; S. = 
salaried employees. 
A = statistics based on all establishments fulfilling certain criteria ; 
Type B = statistics based on selected establishments. 

1 Agriculture excluded (estimate of I.L.O.). 

2 Estimate of the Bureau of Labor Statistics based, whenever possible, on 


censuses and employment or production statistics. 


3 Estimate of the Department of Social Affairs, based on local and approximate 
reports. 
4 Second series covering one or two recent years, and linked up with the first 
series by chain system. 
5 Second series covering the whole period, but corrected on the base of the 
first series, covering the whole or a part of the period. 
® Total earnings (first series, corresponding to the statistics of numbers em- 
ployed) divided by hourly earnings per worker (second series). 
7 Numbers employed (first series) multiplied by the average hours per day 
worked (second series). 
8 Approximate figures or relating to a slightly different date. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. The World of Industry and Labour 1939. Report 
of the Director to the Twenty-fifth Session of the International Labour Conference, 
June 1939. Geneva, 1939. 92 pp., diagrams. Paper cover, 2s. ; 50 cents. Cloth 
bound, 4s. ; $1. 

In a brief foreword the Director remarks that just as the world economic crisis 
caused the International Labour Organisation to expand its activities to meet 
the demands made upon it and thereby enlarge its influence and membership, so 
the present international political crisis calls, not for the contraction of activities, 
but for an increasing effort and greater energy. In particular, when the way 
becomes open to a lasting peace, the Organisation should have ready a practical 
social programme that would assure to the common people recognition of their 
ultimate needs. The work which the Organisation has done in the past shows what 
a contribution it could make to real international co-operation owing to its unique 
representative composition, which includes not only persons representing Govern- 
ments, but also persons representing the great associations of employers and 
workers, The tasks it must perform are necessarily influenced by the disturbances 
and confusions of the world to-day. The effect of military preparations on the 
daily life of the peoples is a question which concerns workers. The present state 
of “near war’’, though not so destructive as war in immediate effect, produces 
results which are not wholly dissimilar in a slower though no less certain way. 
“The desire to speed up production leads to a prolongation of hours of work, 
with resulting danger to the health and safety of the workers. The standards 
set by protective legislation and by collective agreements with regard not only 
to adult workers but also to young persons are endangered. These developments, 
combined with the tendency for wages and earnings to fall behind prices as a result 
of inflationary conditions, lead to friction between employers and workers over 
the whole area of industrial life unless foresight and constructive action prevent. 
An attempt should be made to anticipate the needs arising from these situations 
and to outline a basis for international action. 

Rearmament cannot continue at the present rate of acceleration without 
eventually absorbing so much of the national income of many countries as will 
prove intolerable. A point may come when defence expenditure will cause actual 
starvation in the lower income groups. Before this happens, it may be hoped 
that some general international settlement will intervene. But it must be realised 
that even in this case most countries of the world would have to face the tremen- 
dous problems of readjustment to a peace-time economy. Serious economic re- 
employment problems will arise demanding urgent solution. Some means of 
absorbing the workers thrown out of employment by the slowing down of armament 
production — or, in other words, of facilitating the change-over of industry from 
armaments to normal peace-time production — will have to be devised. ”’ 

In the first part of the report, under the title of “ The Economic Setting ”’, 
the Director notes that the most striking feature of 1938 was the impact of inter- 
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national disturbances and war preparations upon the widespread tendency of 
industry and trade towards substantial improvement. He surveys the different 
measures adopted for meeting the depression : long-range Government investment 
policies ; agricultural policies ; economic problems of rearmament ; international 
trade ; migration ; and the special problem of refugees. In connection with the 
last-named, he refers in particular to proposals for agricultural colonisation, and 
expressly points out that such proposals cannot by themselves provide a solution. 
“ Here, as in the still greater problem of unemployment, there is no full solution, 
short of such an organisation of the world economy as will make use of the full 
capacities of mankind in the production of the goods and services needed for the 
raising of the standard of life. ” 

In the next chapter the Director deals with conditions of work. The percen- 
tage of unemployment, he shows, remains high in spite of the measures adopted 
in many countries to cope with it. Increasing attention, he notes, has been given 
to the question of elderly workers, the vocational training of young persons, and 
the vocational retraining of the unemployed. 

As regards wages and hours of work, it appears that in every country except 
Germany and Japan real hourly wages have been maintained above the level 
of 1929. The situation in regard to the shorter working week, on the other hand, 
is much more complex. “The attainment of the reduced work week, however, 
remains a permanent problem of social and economic policy. The evidence points 
to a realisation of shorter working hours as one of the great additional benefits 
that will be assured to workers when nations will agree to a just and stable peace. ”’ 

In the third chapter, which is entitled “ The Standard of Life’, the Director 
deals with social insurance, nutrition, housing, holidays and recreation, distribu- 
tion of income, and the standard of life of indigenous workers. He draws attention 
to the rapidity with which the movement for holidays with pay has spread through- 
out the world, so that there are now 23 countries which have adopted legislation 
providing paid holidays for workers in industry and commerce, while 14 others 
have laws which give paid holidays to certain classes of workers, and in many 
industrial countries where there are no such laws the system of paid holidays is 
nevertheless widespread. 

Referring to the question of distribution of income, the Director makes the 
following statement. “ During the twenty years since the close of the World War 
the standard of life in most countries has greatly advanced. Widespread unem- 
ployment has impeded progress, but the underlying conditions have continued to 
improve. The extension of social insurance and the increasing attention given 
to nutrition, housing, holidays and recreation are typical of a new outlook. Yet 
in all countries some proportion, and in most countries a large proportion, of the 
population live in circumstances of the most abject poverty... .” 

From the estimates available, he points out, it is not possible to draw rigidly 
scientific conclusions. “But there are certain human inferences that are ines- 
capable. If in a country such as the United States there is a ‘ submerged tenth’ 
or a submerged fifth even of families who are terribly poor, what can be said of 
the situation in countries where the average income is only half or a quarter or a 
tenth of that in the United States ? The great mass of mankind still lives in a 
state of intolerable poverty.... Two things are principally required : that the 
poorer countries should have the means of obtaining the necessary training and 
equipment ; and that they should have the fullest possible opportunity of buying 
and selling on the world market. With modern methods of production, access 
to raw materials and a ready market for their goods, it is possible for peoples at 
present sunk in poverty to attain a civilised standard of life. But this, as has 
already been indicated, can only come about as a result of co-operative action to 
clear the channels of international investment and international trade. ” 

In the last chapter, entitled “ Twenty Years ”’, the Director briefly surveys the 
history of the International Labour Organisation, and gives an account of its 
work under the following headings: ‘‘The New Internationalism ” ; “The Interna- 
tional Labour Code ”’ ; and the “ International Civil Service *’. He concludes that 
the need for such an instrument as the International Labour Organisation is no 
less in 1939 than it was in 1919 ; in some ways it is even greater. 


Report of the Director. Appendix. Tables showing the situation of the 
States Members in respect of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 
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International Labour Conference. (Article 19 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation.) (15 March 1939.) International Labour Conference, 
Twenty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1939. Geneva, 1939. 63 pp. Is. ; 40 cents. 


—— Summary of Annual Reports under Article 22 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation. 372 pp. Appendix. Report of the Committee 
of Experts on the Application of Conventions. 23 pp. International Labour Con- 
ference, Twenty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1939. Geneva, 1939. 


—— (a) Technical and Vocational Education and Apprenticeship (Supple- 
mentary Report). First Item on the Agenda. 26 pp. (b) Regulation of Contracts 
of Employment of Indigenous Workers (Supplementary Report). Second Item on 
the Agenda. 15 pp. (c) Recruiting, Placing and Conditions of Labour ( Equality 
of Treatment) of Migrant Workers (Supplementary Report). Third Item on the 
Agenda. 19 pp. (d) Regulation of Hours of Work and Rest Periods of Professional 
Drivers (and their Assistants) Engaged in Road Transport (Supplementary Report). 
Fourth Item on the Agenda. 28 pp. (e) Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of 
Work in Industry, Commerce and Offices (Supplementary Report). Fifth Item on 
the Agenda. 19 pp. (f) Reduction of Hours of Work in Coal Mines (Supplementary 
Report). Sixth Item on the Agenda. 19 pp. International Labour Conference, 
Twenty-fifth Session, 1939. Geneva, 1939. 

These supplementary reports contain the texts of the replies from Govern- 
ments to the questionnaires relating to the different items on the agenda of the 
Twenty-fifth Session of the International Labour Conference received since the 
compilation of the main reports. 


The Minimum Wage. An International Survey. Studies and Reports, 
Series D (Wages and Hours of Work) No. 22. Geneva; London, P. S. King, 1939. 
Distributed in the United States by the International Labour Office (Washington 
Branch). vin + 257 pp. 5s. ; $1.25. 

The analysis of minimum-wage legislation given in the report published by 
the International Labour Office in 1927 on Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 
(cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 3, September 1927) is now largely 
out of date, and the Office has received numerous enquiries for information 
on more recent developments, particularly from those countries in which legislation 
on the subject has recently been enacted or is contemplated. The present study, 
which is to form the first part of a comprehensive international survey, comprises 
a series of monographs analysing the experience in minimum-wage regulation of 
nine countries — Australia, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Great Britain, 
Ireland, New Zealand, Peru, and the United States. Similar analyses of the ex- 
perience of other countries will, it is hoped, be published at a later date, together 
with a general survey of the principles and problems of minimum-wage regulation. 
Each of the national monographs consists mainly of a summary description of the 
development and present state of minimum-wage laws and their application in the 
country concerned, supplemented by a brief account of the principal problems 
encountered and the results achieved. A reference list of publications dealing 
solely or mainly with the country concerned is appended to each monograph, 
and a list of some of the principal publications dealing with more than one country 
or with problems of wage regulation in general is included at the end of the volume. 


Institut international de statistique. Apergu de la démographie des divers pays du 
monde, 1929-1936. The Hague, 1939. 433 pp. 


Internationale Akademie fiir das arztliche Fortbildungswesen. Bericht iiber die 
konstituierende Sitzung der Internationalen Akademie fiir das dratliche Fortbildungs- 
wesen. Report on the Constitutive Meeting of the International Academy for Medical 
Postgraduate Work. Compte rendu, des séances et conférences de l’assemblée constituanle 
de l Académie internationale pour le perfectionnement des médecins. Resoconto dellu 
Seduta costitutiva della Accademia Internazionale per il Perfezionamento degli 
Studi Medici. Acta de la Sesién Constitucional de la Academia internacional para 
la Ampliacién de Estudios Médicos. Budapest, 23-28 April 1938. Redigiert von 
Dr. K. BLome und Dr. C. ApamM. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1938. xvi + 328 pp., 
illustr. 
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International Missionary Council. The World Mission of the Church. Findings 
and Recommendations of the Meeting of the International Missionary Council, 
Tambaram, Madras, India, 12-29 December 1938. London, New York. 208 pp. 
Is. 6d. 

A World Meeting of the International Missionary Council, which at present is 
composed of 26 national organisations, was held in December 1938. The introduction 
to the proceedings describes the programme, the preliminary studies, and the con- 
duct of the meeting. The central theme was the upbuilding of the younger 
churches as a part of the historic universal Christian community. The reports of the 
sixteen sections in charge of various aspects of this subject follow. In report 
XIII the International Missionary Council states its views on the subject of “The 
Church and the changing social and economic order’’. A special report is devoted 
to rural problems. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Ministerio de Agricultura. \ 3: 1isién Nacional de Granos y Elevadores. Coope- 
rativas Argentinas de Comercializ2cién de Granos. Publicacién No. 32. Buenos 
Aires, 1938. 59 pp., tables. 

This detailed account of the werking and organisation of the wheat-marketing 
co-operative societies forms a valuable contribution to the study of the co-operative 
movement in Argentina. 


DENMARK 

Arbejdsdirektoren. Den offentlige Arbejdsanvisning i Danmark gennem aarene 
1913-1938. Copenhagen, 1938. 46 pp., tables. 

A description of the work of the Danish public employment exchanges during 
the first 25 years of their existence. The statistics quoted show that the number 


of exchanges rose from 3 to 29 during this period and their annual expenditure 
from 59,000 to 485,000 kr. The booklet also contains an analysis of the present 
Danish legislation relating to placing. 


FRANCE 

Conseil national économique. Les problémes du crédit: IV. Le crédit a moyen 
terme. Conclusions adoptées par le Conseil national économique dans sa session 
du 11 juillet 1938, et rapport présenté par M. AUBOYNEAU, inspecteur des finances. 
Paris, 1938. 50 pp. 

A study of the main difficulties at present standing in the way of the extension 
of short-term credit in France. Mr. Auboyneau examines successively the character 
of this form of credit, the operations by which it is granted, the establishments 
engaging in these operations, the funds from which it is supported, and the different 
measures by which its working might be improved. 


La politique agricole destinée a réduire le déficit de la balance commerciale 
et a coordonner les productions métropolitaines et coloniales. Conclusions adoptées par 
le Conseil national économique dans sa session des 30 et 31 janvier 1939. Melun, 
1939. 175 pp. 


Les magasins dits a prix unique. Conclusions adoptées par le Conseil 
national économique dans sa session des 30 et 31 janvier 1939. Melun, 1939. 58 pp. 


eee — 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Committee of the Privy Council for Medical Research. Medical Research Coun- 
cil. Report of the Medical Research Council for the Year 1937-1938. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1989. 221 pp. 3s. 6d 

As regards labour pathology and industrial hygiene, the Medical Research 
Council studied the problem of lung cancer and dust. There is also a resumé of 
research in matters relating to industrial health, including industrial pulmonary 
disease, toxicity of industrial solvents, and occupation and gastric disease. The 
report mentions studies made in the field of industrial physiology (the physiology 
of muscular work, heating and ventilations, lighting and vision) and industrial 
psychology (vocational selection and accident-proneness, effects of monotony, etc.). 
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INDIA 

Department of Industries and Labour. The Twenty-fourth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (June 1938). Report of the Delegates of the Government 
of India. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour. No. 66. Delhi, 1939. 45 pp. 


LATVIA 

Valsts Statistiska Parvalde. Bureau de statistique. Lauksaimniecibas Rentabil- 
itate 1935./36., 1936./37. un 1927./37. saimniecibas gada. Rentabilité de Vagricul- 
ture en 1935/36, 1936/37 et 1927/37. By A. FrippercGs and J. Skusa.. Riga, 1939. 


vi + 69 pp., diagrams. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Interdepartmental Committee 
on Silicosis. Report. Bulletin No. 57. Wellington, 1938. 40 pp. Is. 

Report, dated April 1937, of the Interdepartmental Committee set up in 1936 
to examine the incidence of silicosis in New Zealand. It deals in turn with the 
following items : incidence ; causation ; industrial dusts ; sources of dust in indus- 
try ; pathology of silicosis ; diagnosis ; treatment ; preventive measures; compen- 
sation. The quartz-mining industry appears to be the principal source of silicosis in 
New Zealand. It was not found possible to collect data to determine the incidence 
of the disease in coal mines. The Committee’s recommendations relate primarily 
to preventive measures, both technical (ventilation, wetting in quartz-mines 
before and after firing blasts, counts at regular intervals of the dust particles in 
the air in these mines) and medical (examination of workmen before entry into 
employment and further periodical examinations ; control and conduct of such 
examinations by a body of medical experts). Other recommendations relate to 
prevent‘ve measures in other industries (sand blasting, metal-grinding, stone- 
working) ; elimination of dust ; closing off of portions of plants in which dust- 
producing operations are carried out ; total enclosure of dust causing machinery ; 
use of respirators. ‘The Committee also considers that, should any special legisla- 
tion dealing with silicosis be considered, all dust diseases should be included in its 
scope, and that all cases of silicosis or kindred dust disease should be made notifiable. 


SWEDEN 

Socialdepartementet. Betdnkande med utredning och forslag rérande statsbidrag 
till anordnande av bostdder ataldringar och dnkor is.k. pensiondrshem. Avgivet den 
16 November 1938 av 1928 ars pensiondrsbostadssakkunniga. Statens offentliga 
utredningar, 1938. 40. 


The report of a Committee of Experts appointed to study the problem of 
building houses for old-age pensioners. The Committee proposes that subsidies 
should be granted to localities which build these dwellings, on condition that the 
rents charged do not exceed specified limits. 


—— Byggnadsindustrien i Sverige. Utredning och betinkande avgivet av 1934 
ars byggnadsindustrisakunniga. I-III. Statens offentliga utredningar: 1938:10, 
1938:3, 1938:4. Stockholm, 1938. 741 + 198-202 pp. 


This report on economic and social conditions in the building industry in Sweden, 
prepared by the Building Industry Enquiry Committee set up in 1934, is in three 
volumes. In the first, particular attention is devoted to the possibilities of eliminat- 
ing violent seasonal fluctuations in building activity, and of reducing building costs 
by a financial reorganisation of the industry, by rationalisation, and by the pre- 
vention of monopolistic practices. The Committee reaches the following important 
conclusions : building during the winter season does not meet with any technical 
obstacles, and the economic losses and gains from continuous building activities 
during all seasons counterbalance each other. The confinement of removals to 
1 October is the principal obstacle to continuous activity in the building industry. 
In the Committee’s opinion, the abolition of this legal restriction and the spreading 
of removal days over the different seasons would lead to a more even distribution 
of building activity. In order to avoid seasonal unemployment, the Committee 
recommends, in addition to an increased number of removal days, centralised 
planning of public building activity by the State, and organised propaganda to 
encourage the distribution of building repairs over all seasons of the year. 
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The sale of building sites owned by local authorities should be so organised that 
seasonal and business cyclical fluctuations are eliminated as far as possible. Certain 
recommendations are also made regarding the prevention of monopolistic practices 
in connection with building sites and the supply of building materials. 

With regard to the wage system, the Committee recommends a general shift 
from piece rates to time rates. The proposed measures to eliminate seasonal fluc- 
tuations it is considered should facilitate the introduction of long-term employ- 
ment contracts for building workers. Workers’ wage claims should be given prior- 
ity over other claims in cases of builders’ bankruptcy. The building workers’ trade 
unions, it is stated, have adhered to an open-shop policy in accordance with a 
recommendation of the National Congress of the Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions (1926). 

The second volume of the report contains a detailed analysis of the income 
of employers and employees in the building industry, classified according to trades, 
age groups, localities, etc. The third volume contains an analysis of the distribution 
of unemployment in the building industry. 


Stockholms Arbetsléshetskommitté. Stockholms Stads Statistiska Kontor. Arbets- 
léshetshjdlpen i Stockholm 1937. Stockholms Stads Statistik. X. Specialunder- 
sékningar. No. 18. Stockholm, 1939, 59 pp. 

The Report of the Stockholm Municipal Unemployment Committee and Munici- 
pal Statistical Service on unemployment assistance during 1937. The forms of 
assistance described are relief works, the distribution of relief in the workers’ 
homes, and vocational retraining courses for the unemployed. 


UNITED STATES 

National Resources Board. Land Planning Committee. National Park Service. 
Recreational Use of Land in the United States. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1938. vim + 280 pp., maps, illustr. $1.25. 

This work supplements a former report of the Land Planning Committee 


which formed Part II of the report submitted to the President of the United States 
by the National Resources Committee in 1934 (A Report on National Planning 
and Public Works in relation to National Resources and including Land Use and 
Water Resources, with Findings and Recommendations, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 6, December 1935, page 870). The first part contains 
some general considerations on the problem of recreation (use of land, Federal 
and State systems, etc.), particularly open-air recreation, and includes the text of 
recommendations for Federal action by the National Park Service. The second 
part gives a detailed account of the recreational needs of the people (with a short 
demographic survey) and of recreational resources. It also deals with the economic 
aspects of recreation. It is pointed out that the considerable expenditure which 
the institution of recreational facilities may involve is frequently offset by the 
economic development which these facilities promote. The third part contains 
data relating to the extent to which public land is used for purposes of recreation, 
and includes numerous diagrams showing the forms of recreation provided, the 
proportion of the occupational classes which take advantage of the facilities 
offered, etc. The fourth part contains a programme for the development of the 
nation’s recreational resources. It shows the need of detailed local as well as State 
plans. Maps for each State are included, showing the State and national recreational 
areas, and graphs indicating the area recommended for recreational use and the 
average distances which people travel in order to reach them. A detailed study is 
devoted to the conservation of primeval, historical and archaeological sites, and a 
special chapter to transport systems. The fifth part deals with educational oppor- 
tunities of recreational areas. The volume includes numerous photographs, a 
bibliography, and a large-scale map showing in colour the geographical distri- 
bution of the different recreational areas described. 


National Resources Committee. Science Committee. Research—A National 
Resource. I. Relation of the Federal Government to Research. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1938. vir + 255 pp., typescript. 50 cents. 

In this report, the first of a series in this field, the National Resources Com- 
mittee emphasises the importance of scientific research and the part played in 
research by the Federal Government. The report includes a thorough survey 
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not only of the various Government agencies for research, but also of the research 
activities of American universities and colleges. It traces the growth and develop- 
ment of the various official agencies for research and their relation to the increased 
activities of the Federal Government. The increased demand for research 
personnel has created one of the problems with which the report deals. 
The Committee makes recommendations in favour of improving methods 
of recruiting research workers, contracting with non-official organisations 
for research work, official recognition and financial assistance of international 
scientific meetings, and the co-ordination of research activities of official agencies 
through the organisation of central councils similar to those instituted by non- 
official organisations. The Committee also recommends that American participation 
in international organisations and projects should be encouraged. 

The report marks an important advance in the recognition given to the research 
work of the Federal Government, and should, when supplemented by similar 
reports dealing with the research work of universities and colleges, business 
organisations, the large industrial laboratories, and State and local governments, 
give an increased impetus to this important field of activity. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Board of Health. Division of Chemistry and Sanitation. Evaluation of the 
Industrial Hygiene Problems of New Hampshire. By Frederick J. VinTINNER, 
B.S. Concord, 1938. vi + 133 pp., tables, diagrams. 

Report of a survey of industrial hygiene carried out by the New Hampshire 
State Board of Health during 1938. The object of the enquiry was to collect the 
necessary data on the general problems of industrial hygiene and occupational 
diseases in that State to serve as a basis for the development of a permanent 
industrial health service. A description of the scope and plan of the survey and the 
industries studied is followed by chapters on the industrial health services, the 
exposure to specific risks in the different industries, and the use of control measures. 
Numerous statistical tables are included. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adult Education. A Part of a Total Educational Program. A Description of 
the Educational and Training Program of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Edited 
by Maurice F. Seay. Introduction by Frank Le R. McVey. Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky. Vol. X, June 
1936, No. 4. Lexington. 194 pp. 

In 1933, the United States Federal Government set up the Tennessee Valley 
Authority with the object of developing the area of the Tennessee River in the 
interests of navigation, flood control, hydro-electric power, soil conservation, and 
national defence. A general plan of development was worked out, which included 
the construction of dams, electric power stations, etc. This programme called for 
the employment of a large labour supply. Some experiments were made at certain 
points, such as the construction of the Norris dam. These experiments led to the 
recognition of the necessity of organising an educational system not only for the 
workers employed but also for the population which supplied the necessary labour. 
The aim of the educational programme of the Tennessee Valley Authority is, among 
other things, to enable workers to increase their efficiency and to fit them for 
occupations corresponding to the needs of the area under improved conditions, 
to provide for the cultural, recreational and social needs of the workers and their 
families. The book indicates the guiding principles in the organisation and control 
of this educational system. Special mention may be made of Chapter VIII, which 
is devoted to the library service, Chapter [X, which deals with recreation facilities 
—in particular, recreation at construction camps and villages, and at various 
work centres, etc.—and Chapter XI, which gives interesting examples of the deve- 
lopment of adult education in different communities. 


Arbeitslager und freiwilliger Arbeitsdienst in Deutschland, Schweiz, Holland, 
Wales. Herausgegeben von Dr. Karl Eprtinc. Geneva, Weltstudentenwerk, 


64 pp. 
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An account of the work performed in Germany, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and Wales, by student camps organised for voluntary labour service. 


Backman, Jules. Government Price- Fixing. New York, Chicago, Pitman, 1938. 
x1 + 304 pp. 

The book begins with a short chapter on price-fixing in the United States during 
the war, and then discusses some modern examples of price-fixing by the National 
Recovery Administration and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration in the 
United States, and by the Coffee Valorisation Control in Brazil. There is also a short 
account of some international price-fixing schemes and a discussion of the basis 
of price-fixing, the mechanism of production and marketing control, and the 
problems of enforcement. 


Bayerischer Landesverband fiir Wanderdienst. Der nichtsesshafte Mensch. Ein 
Beitrag zur Neugestaltung der Raum- und Menschenordnung im Grossdeutschen 
Reich. In Zusammenarbeit mit dem Bayerischen Staatsministerium des Innern. 
Munich, C.H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. 466 -+- xxv1 pp. illustr. 

A large volume devoted to the subject of nomadism in Germany. It consists 
of a series of studies, illustrated by many tables, statistics, and diagrams, of the 
sociological and demographic features of the problem, and of the measures taken 
to solve it. 


Brandt, Ilse. Die Regelung des Erholungsurlaubs in der Tarifordnungen der 
Reichstreuhdnder der Arbeit ( Abgeschlossen am 15. Oktober 1936). Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft- 
lichen Fakultét der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitaét zu Berlin. Bochum-Langen- 
dreer, Heinrich Péppinghaus, 1937. 75 pp. 


British Association. Economic Science and Statistics Section. Research 


Committee. Britain in Recovery. London, Pitman, 1938. xv1 + 474 pp., diagrams, 
tables. 

This book, which has been prepared by a Research Committee of the Economic 
Science and Statistics Section of the British Association, is described by the Chair- 
man, Professor J. H. JONES, as a sequel to an earlier book entitled Britain in Depres- 
sion published in 1935. It includes chapters on employment and unemployment, 
the effects of recovery on the various regions, industrial relations, tariffs, preferences, 
and other forms of protection, the foreign exchanges, and a number of separate 
industries, and, in addition, a general survey concerning the whole trade cycle 
from 1929 to 1937, which traces the changes in employment, unemployment, 
and output, the terms of trade and the import surplus, and the course of consump- 
tion. The book is a most valuable work of reference for all who are interested 
in the experience of a great industrial country during a particularly important 
period in which industrial fluctuations were more than ordinarily violent. 


Broster, Eric J. Cost, Demand and Net Revenue Analysis. London, Gee, 1938. 
83 pp., diagrams. . 


Cadbury Brothers. Education in Industry. A Survey of Schemes for the Recruit- 
ment, Training and Further Education of the Employees of Cadbury Brothers Lid. 
Bournville. 86 pp. Is. 


Ten years ago a similar publication described the educational schemes of 
Cadbury Brothers Ltd. at Bournville. The present pamphlet is devoted principally 
to continuation classes and vocational training for employees and their families. 
It describes not only the educational schemes associated with Bournville Works, 
but also the firm’s relations with educational institutions. Two chapters are 
devoted to the recruitment of employees and their training, which necessitates 
co-operation with schools, technical colleges, and universities. Another chapter 
describes the scholarships which enable employees to benefit from the educational 
opportunities offered by evening classes, technical colleges, universities, and 
private organisations. Other chapters describe recreational activities and the 
organisation of physical training. 
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Campas Caballero, Vicente. El Problema del Arrendamiento de Pisos. Memoria 
de prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas 
y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, Jes, 1938. 89 pp. 


Carrillo, Alejandro. Mezico’s Resources for Livelihood. A Study of the Influence 
of Foreign Ownership. New York, International Industrial Relations Institute, 
1938. 34 pp. 25 cents. 

Among the problems analysed at the annual study conference of the Inter 
national Industrial Relations Institute at The Hague in 1937, which took for it 
subject “the World’s Natural Resources and Standards of Living’’, Mexico’S 
resources for livelihood were discussed as an example of present-day experience 
in the effort of a nation to raise the standard of living of its people in proportion 
to its own resources. After a thorough analysis of the economic organisation of the 
country, which is characterised as “ a mosaic of juxtaposed economic periods in a 
country of pre-capitalistic civilisation ’’, the author points out the danger lying 
in the fact that Mexico’s natural resources and raw materials are largely owned 
by foreign capitalists and hence are “ held in check by forces which prevent their 
development for the people’s livelihood’’. The standard of living of the great 
majority of the Mexican population, a standard which the author is tempted to 
call “ infra-human ’’, is then vividly described, together with the programme of 
President Cardenas’ administration, which, supported by a new and vigorous labour 
movement, is striving to remedy the people’s lack of access to their own raw 
materials. 


Catholic Social Guild. The Catholic Social Year Book. Twenty-ninth Year of 
Issue. The Foundations of International Order. Papers presented and conclusions 
adopted at the Catholic International Peace Conference at The Hague, August 
1938. Oxford, 1938. 128 pp. 

The papers presented to the Catholic International Peace Conference analyse 
the political and economic causes of international disorder, reject extreme forms 
of nationalism, totalitarian doctrines, and racial heresies, examine the basis for a 
rational organisation of a society of States, and condemn autarkic principles which 
disregard the good of the international community. The Conference came to the 
conclusion that the existing League of Nations “is the first and very meritorious 
effort to give juridical organisation to the natural society of States ’’, and urged 
Catholics “to esteem at its just value the effort which the League represents °’, 
“to refrain from all purely negative criticism’, and to support both the League 
and the International Labour Organisation “in all matters where these work for 
the greater good of the human family ’’. 


Culbert, Jane F., and Smith, Helen R. Counseling Young Workers. New York, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 1939. x11 + 212 pp. 

An interesting study of principles and practical methods of work for dealing 
with the vocational problems of young people between the ages of 16 and 25. The 
vocational guidance technique described is based on the experience of the authors 
in the New York State Vocational Service for Juniors. Suggestions are made 
concerning methods of work for counsellors which will undoubtedly prove useful 
to persons engaged in placement work for young people throughout the United 
States and in other countries. 


Davis, Joseph S. On Agricultural Policy 1926-1938. California, Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, 1929. vu + 494 pp. $3. 

The author, who is Director of the Food Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, has collected in this book a series of articles on agricultural policy 
written since 1926. The first chapters, which are of an introductory nature, are 
followed by a series of analyses and commentaries, grouped according to successive 
stages in the evolution of American agricultural policy. 


Degon, Madeleine. Le crédit agricole. Sources, formes, caractéres, fonctionnemen 
en France et dans les principaux pays. Preface by Gaétan Pirov. Paris, Recuei- 
Sirey, 1939. x1 + 278 pp. 

This book, which was awarded the Rossi prize of the Institut de France, 
is a detailed description of the origins and development of the various forms 
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of agricultural credit organisation. Although the author devotes her atten- 
tion mainly to France, information is given also on other parts of the 
world (America, Asia, and Australia), so that the volume may be said to 
constitute a general study of the organisation of credit in world agriculture. 
A number of general trends are noticed in the sequence and combination 
of the different co-operative and State forms of agricultural credit organ- 
isation. “Some sources of credit’’, says the writer, “ prove themselves at 
the outset to be ill-adapted to the requirements of agriculture. This is the case 
with ordinary bank credit. Others, after satisfying the needs of the rural population 
for a certain time, ceased to be able to do so normally as a result either of failure 
to find a proper solution of the problem of guarantees or of their own insufficiency. 
This is what happened in the case of the land banks and savings banks. Gradually, 
therefore, the advantages of co-operative organisation for the distribution of 
agricultural credit and the granting of individual short-term loans became clear... 
As, however, agriculture had not sufficient strength within itself to resist alone the 
effects of the depressions which occurred in every country during the post-war 
period, its credit co-operatives were obliged to turn for help to the State. The 
intervention of the State, which has enabled agricultural credit to develop in almost 
every country in recent years, has been more or less direct, according as it reformed 
and acted through a co-operative system already in existence or not.” 

A passage from Professor Gaétan Pirou’s preface must also be quoted. “If 
the State considers it necessary ’’, he writes, “in the interests of national equili- 
brium, to preserve a living and prosperous agricultural community, it cannot afford 
to leave it to fight unaided in the competitive struggle of world forces in which it 
is bound to go under. It must protect it juridically and support it financially, pre- 
ferably without imposing rules or artificial institutions upon it. The State should 
aim primarily at encouraging and facilitating the efforts of the persons concerned 
to organise and discipline themselves. By acting in this way it would be able to 
overcome the technical difficulties and psychological resistance which constitute 
such particularly serious elements in the agricultural problem.”’ 


Fabricant, Solomon. Capital Consumption and Adjustment. Publication of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, No. 35. New York, 1938. xx + 271 pp. 
$ 2.75. 

A study of the records of capital consumption and capital adjustment in the 
United States since 1918, which grew out of previous work on capital formation 
already published by the National Bureau of Economic Research. It is also related 
to the Bureau’s investigations into the national income of the United States, one 
element in that income being the amount of the gross national product necessary 
to maintain capital intact. The author considers in particular the net change in the 
value of durable goods in the United States during the last two decades. Capital 
consumption is defined as the current value of durable goods used up in production. 
Capital adjustment consists of changes in value arising from price movements, 
changes in discount rates, extraordinary obsolescence, and catastrophic destruction. 


Fields, Harold. The Refugee in the United States. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1938. 226 pp. 

This book contains the results of an enquiry into the number and situation of 
the refugees of different nationalities in the United States. It is difficult to ascertain 
the numbers of the ‘different national groups, since all refugees are admitted under 
the same general immigration regulations. The author has attempted, however, 
to overcome this difficulty by means of statistical and other information obtained 
from qualified private persons connected with refugee work. The existing Acts 
and regulations governing immigration into the United States are analysed as 
well as the different problems raised by the immigration of refugees (assimilation, 
naturalisation, etc.). Statistical tables are included showing the different cate- 
gories of refugees and their participation in the country’s economic life, and a list 
is given of the organisations created in the United States to assist them. 


Fowler, Bertram B. The Lord Helps Those... How the People of Nova Scotia 
are Solving their Problems through Co-operation. New York, Vanguard Press. 1938. 
Ix + 180 pp. 

Describes an experiment in adult education and co-operation started by Dr. 
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Tompkins at St. Francis Xavier University in Nova Scotia. By the adoption of 
co-operative principles, it is stated, a new general outlook and technical changes 
have been brought about in fishing, farming and mining communities. The success 
of co-operation is attributed principally to the educational method employed, 
which opened the minds of the people to wider interests and a deeper knowledge 
of social, economic and political questions. The ethical and cultural aspects of the 
movement are perhaps the most important. The people have been awakened to a 
freer life through the study circle discussions and access to regional libraries. 
A keener spiritual development has been manifested among them, and their story, 
the author concludes, stands as a challenge to all who have faith in the innate 
ability of man to build for himself a new order. 


Frey, Edwin. Der englische Kapitalmarkt mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Finanzierung der englischen Industrie. Dissertation der rechts- und staatswissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultét der Universitat Ziirich. Uster, Eugen Weilenmann, 1938. 
XVI + 296 pp. 

After a short historical introduction, the author analyses the various elements 
making up the British capital market, including the Bank of England, the deposit 
banks, the Stock Exchange, the merchant bankers and finance companies, the 
investment trusts, insurance companies, savings banks, and building societies. 
A last chapter on policy contains a discussion of the capital embargo of 1932 and 
of the Trade Facilities Act, wih special reference to its influence in facilitating 
new issues. 


Gurevich, D., and Gerz, A. Jewish Agricultural Settlement in Palestine (General 
Survey and Statistical Abstracts). Jerusalem, Department of Statistics of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, 1938. 84 pp. 

A volume of statistics relating to the different aspects of Jewish agricultural 
settlement in Palestine, and particularly to the results of the Jewish agricultural 
census carried out in 1936. Comparative tables with headings and references in 
English and Hebrew show the development of Jewish agriculture since 1878. The 
text accompanying the statistics is in Hebrew ; an English edition is in preparation. 


Hailey, Lord. An African Survey. A Study of Problems arising in Africa 
South of the Sahara. Issued by the Committee of the African Research Survey 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New 
York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1938. xxvu1 + 51 pp. 


This study is summarised above under the heading ‘‘ Reports and Enquiries ”’. 


Heilperin, Michel A. Le probléme monétaire des matiéres premiéres et le rétablisse- 
ment des échanges internationaux. Conférence permanente des hautes études inter- 
nationales. Paris, Institut international de co-opération intellectuelle, Société des 
Nations, 1938. 39 pp. 

This pamphlet reproduces and develops the arguments contained in a report 
presented to the “Conférence permanente des hautes études internationales ”’ 
in the course of its 1937 Conference on the problems of peaceful change. 


Herrnstadt, Ernesto. Derecho Social Colombiano. Bogota, “ Antena’’, 1939. 
vill + 257 pp. 

Clear and full exposition of the social legislation in force in Colombia. Mr. 
Herrnstadt, of the Colombian Ministry of Health and Social Welfare, who is an 
expert on the subject, analyses Colombian labour law (the contract of employment, 
the right of association, and collective labour disputes) and protective legislation 
(employment of women and children, industrial hygiene, group insurance, the 
weekly rest, hours of work, and special provisions relating to salaried employees 
and civil servants), and the measures relating to the improvement of housing and 
to co-operative societies. The work deals not only with the legal and administrative 
provisions, but also takes into account the legal practice. The inclusion of an 
analytical index makes it easy to consult. 


Houghton, D. Hobart. Some Economic Problems of the Bantu in South Africa. 
Being a course of lectures delivered at the Vacation Course in African Studies 
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held in July, 1938, at the S.A. Native College, Fort Hare. South African Institute 
of Race Relations. Monograph Series No. 1. Johannesburg, 1938. 55 pp. 

These lectures treat successively the general problem of race contact in South 
Africa, the Native Reserves, the Native on European farms, the urban Native, and 
the Native as producer and consumer. They contain many valuable figures and 
quotations. The lecturer’s contention is that hope for the future lies not in complete 
segregation of the white and black races of South Africa, but in raising black stand- 
ards of production and consumption. 


Jewish Colonization Association. Rapport de la Direction générale au Conseil 
d’administration pour l'année 1937 présenté a lV’ Assemblée générale du 15 Octobre 
1938. Paris, E. Veneziani, 1938. x + 202 pp. 

An account of the activities of this important association during 1937. Infor- 
mation is given on the situation of agricultural settlements maintained in Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, and Palestine, and of the work of the Association in connection 
with vocational training in the United States and various European countries 
(Poland, Rumania, etc.) by means of loan funds. Information is also given on the 
activity of the Hias-J.C.A. Emigration Association (HICEM) in assisting Jewish 
emigrants, particularly refugees. 


Kahra, Eljas. Tyédttimyys vuosina 1928-36. Tyéttémyys-neuvoston julkaisuja. 
Helsinki, Valtioneuvoston Kirjapaino, 1938. 123 pp. 

In this volume (which will be followed by a second devoted to suggestions for 
future unemployment policy) Mr. Kahra, General Inspector of Unemployment 
in the Ministry of Communications and Public Works of Finland, examines in detail 
the evolution of the employment market in that country from 1923 to 1936, the 
measures taken to combat unemployment, the cost involved, and the results 
obtained. Among the measures referred to, mention may be made of the programme 
of exceptional public works, the so-called “ reserve ’’ works organised by the State 
and the local authorities, the labour camps for young persons, occupational training 
courses, and relief work for unemployed professional workers. 


Layton, Sir Walter T., and Crowther, Geoffrey. An Introduction to the Study 
of Prices. London, Macmillan, 1938. xiv + 288 pp., tables, diagrams. 8s. 6d. 

A new edition of this well-known standard work in which the statistical material 
is brought up to the end of 1937 and a brief account of the years 1934-1937 is added 
on the lines already familiar from the original edition. 


Martindale, Hilda. Women Servants of the State, 1870-1938. A History of Women 
in the Civil Service. Foreword by The Right Hon. the Earl BALDWIN or BEWDLEy, 
K.G. London, Allen and Unwin, 1938. 218 pp. 7s. 6d. 

An interesting account of the position of women in the British Civil Service 
during the last seventy years. Among the question discussed are the marriage bar, 
pay and superannuation, and future opportunities of service. A chapter is devoted 
to three outstanding personalities (Miss M. C. Smith, Miss M. H. Mason, and Dame 
Adelaide Anderson, D.B.E.). A chronological list of important dates in the history 
of women in the civil service and a bibliography are included. 


Matthey, A. R. La taxe d’apprentissage. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de 
Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Maurice Lavergne, 1938. 260 pp. 

The apprenticeship tax introduced in France by Section 25 of the Finance Act 
of 18 July 1925 is a tax levied on employers, the proceeds of which are used to 
finance the development of vocational and technical training as a means of improv- 
ing the position with regard to apprentices. The author examines the many prob- 
lems connected with the imposition of this tax and the use of the funds derived 
from it. In the first part of the book he reviews the evolution of ideas and events 
which led to its adoption and the measures which regulated and modified its appli- 
cation from 1925 to 1934, when the fiscal reform replaced or amended all existing 
provisions. The second and third parts of the book are devoted to a detailed analysis 
of the present regulations concerning the apprenticeship tax, and the technical 
aspects of its imposition. The criticisms levelled against the tax in business circles 
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are stated in the fourth part, and in the conclusion the author sets out to refute 
them and to justify the maintenance of the tax. He does not claim that it is a pana- 
cea, but regards it as a means among many others of remedying the deficiency 
of vocational training by equipping the State to play the part it should play in the 
very complicated and difficult task of organising technical education in France. 


Mineworkers’ Federation. The Miners’ Claim for a Reduction of Hours of Work 
in British Coal Mines. Information Series II. London, 1939. 26 pp. 

This pamphlet, published by the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain, 
gives the facts on which the claim to a shorter working shift in coal mines is based. 
Figures are included regarding the increase in mechanisation in mines and the out- 
put per man-shift worked at the face. It is estimated that about 62,000 persons 
would be re-employed as a result of a reduction of half an hour per shift, on the 
assumption that the output per man-hour at the face remained constant. Figures 
are also given to show that the accident rate per shift worked was higher when 
an 8-hour shift was in operation from 1927 to 1931 than in the previous or sub- 
sequent years, when hours were shorter. The cost of the shorter working day is 
estimated at approximately 1s. 2d. per ton disposable commercially, and it is con- 
tended that the industry could meet the claim if assistance were given to export 
districts. The text is supplemented by an appendix and statistical tables. 


Moore, Herbert. Psychology for Business and Industry. McGraw Hill Publica- 
tions in Psychology. J. F. Dashioll, Consulting Editor. London, McGraw Hill, 
1939. x1 + 527 pp. 24s. 

This textbook is the outcome of a course in business psychology given by the 
author at Northeastern University, Boston. It deals in particular with those aspects 
of employment problems in business and industry in regard to which psychology 
has made, or can make, a useful contribution. The various psychological problems 
connected with the actual employment of workers (tests, selection, job analysis, 
and job specifications), training and promotion, fatigue and accidents, are discussed. 
The more subtle problems of dissatisfaction, motivation, types of employees who 
present special problems, etc., are also treated. The last two chapters deal with 
psychology in advertising and selling. 


Nathan, Roger. Le réle international des grands marchés financiers. Publications 
de l'Institut universitaire des hautes études internationales, Genéve (Suisse). 
The Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva (Switzerland). No. 19. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1938. 182 pp. 

Reproduces a course of five lectures given at the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies in Geneva in March 1937 on the long-term capital markets in 
London, Paris, and New York, and their evolution during the last fifteen years. 


National Association of Local Government Officers. A Woman's Calling. London. 
10 pp. 


Pool, A. G. Wage Policy in Relation to Industrial Fluctuations. London, Mac- 
Millan, 1938. x11 + 305 pp. 

This book examines the effect on employment of the rigidity of the wage system 
and analyses actual wage policies as applied to individual industries and generally 
in the light of trade-cycle theory. Well-known forms of wage policy considered are 
those based on sliding scales varying with the selling price of the product and with 
the cost of living, and those based on some form of profit sharing. 


Qureshi, Anwar Iqbal. The State and Economic Life. Being a Study of the Methods 
of State Intervention in Economic Life in the Leading Countries of the World, with 
Special Reference to the Problem facing India. Foreword by Vera AnstEy, D.Sc. 
(Econ.). Bombay, New Book Company, 1938. x1 + 208 pp. 

A study of the economic problems of India in relation to the present economic 
situation of the world. The author denounces the belief that the State can magically 
bring prosperity. He points out that governmental activity, even on a large scale, 
will necessarily be ineffective “unless special efforts are made to transform the 
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character of the people and unless their intelligence is considerably raised by 
education and other such means’’. He adds : “ India needs greater general educa- 
tion, both liberal and industrial, and greater facilities for research work. Our 
industries stand more in need of better trained labour, better internal organisation 
and scientific management, and better facilities for marketing, than just an arti- 
ficial protection from foreign competition. ”’ 

Of the general accuracy of Mr. Qureshi’s diagnosis there can be little question. 
He illustrates his argument by instances widely drawn both from earlier ages and 
from the experience of other countries. The study is given added interest by many 
concrete proposals. The combination of theoretical grasp and practical experience 
evident throughout gives the book especial value. 


Report of the Mission to British Columbia of Brig.-Gen. Sir Henry Page Croft, 
Bart., C.M.G., M.P. (Chairman of the Empire Development and Settlement Research 
Committee and of the Empire Industries Association) and Mr. R. S. Dalgliesh 
(Convener of the Empire Settlement Conference at Newcastle-on-Tyne 1935, when 
Lord Mayor, and Joint Convener of the Guildhall Conference 1936) to investigate the 
possibilities of community settlement for British immigrants to that Province in August 
1938. Bournemouth, Bournemouth Guardian, 1938. 28 pp., illustr. 1s. 


The report of Brigadier-General Sir Henry Page Croft and Mr. Dalgliesh, who 
went to British Columbia in 1938 on an unofficial mission to investigate the possi- 
bilities of community settlement for British immigrants, proposes that immediate 
steps be taken to settle 10,000 carefully selected immigrants and their families 
in Canada. The cost of settlement is estimated at about £10,000,000. The scheme 
is reported to have the full co-operation of the Government of British Columbia, 
and the Premier of that Province has offered free land for the settlers. 

The report also suggests the formation of an Empire Development Company, 
with a view “to developing and settling such areas within the British Dominions 
and British Colonial Empire as appear to present the most favourable opportuni- 
ties for the investment of British capital ’’. The company would be a private Cor- 
poration responsible to its shareholders, but it should be the object of the British 
Government to assist the company to carry out development and settlement 
schemes. The assistance might take the form of cash grants under the Empire 
Settlement Act or credit facilities under the Trade Facilities Act. 


Rickenbach, Dr. W. Obligatorischer Arbeitsdienst ? Warum hauptsdchlich und 
in welcher Form ist heute der Arbeitsdienst unserem Lande angemessen ? Schweize- 
rische Zeitschrift fiir Gemeinniitzigkeit, Januar-Februar, 1939. Heft 1/2. Zurich, 
Leeman, 1939. 60 pp. 

After describing the development of voluntary labour service in Switzerland, 
the author states the reasons for his belief that a system of compulsory labour 
service for certain sections of the population should now be introduced. 


Sarkar, Dr. Benoy Kumar. Economic Development. Studies in Applied Econo- 
mics and World Economy. Vol. Il. Comparative Industrialism and Its Equations, 
with Special Reference to Economic India. Calcutta, Chuckervertty Chatterjee, 
1938. xu + 320 pp., charts. Rs. 6. 


Schickhaus, Dr. Herbert. Wdahrungsausgleichsfonds unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Wdhrungs- und Kreditpolitik. Hamburger 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftliche Schriften. Herausgegeben von C. EIsFELD, 
A. VON MUHLENFELS, R. STuCKEN, W. ZIMMERMAN. Heft 39. Rostock, Carl Hin- 


storff, 1938. 109 pp. 


Schieckel, Dr. H. Die Socialversicherung in der Praxis. Berlin, Carl Wurm, 
1938. vu + 240 pp. 

A clear and concise analysis of the German legislation relating to social insurance, 
including unemployment insurance. Although intended primarily for the employers 
and workers concerned, this book will be useful to anyone desiring to obtain infor- 
mation on the essentials of the subject. 
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Schlier, Dr. Otto. Raumbild der Wirtschaft. (Wirtschaftsgeographie.) 1. Teil: 
Deutsches Reich. 2. Umgearbeitete Auflage. Neugestaltung von Recht und Wirt- 
schaft. Herausgegeben von C. SCHAEFFER. 28. Heft, 1. Teil. Leipzig, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1939. 72 pp., maps. 1.80 marks. 


Schmieder, Herbert. Uber die technischen Grundlagen der Krankenversicherung. 
Dissertation. Technischen Hochschule Dresden. Dresden, M. Dittert, 1937. 64 pp. 


Semaines sociales en France. Rouen, XXX° session, 1938. La liberté et les 
libertés dans la vie sociale. Compte rendu in extenso des cours et conférences. Paris, 
J. Gabalda ; Lyon, E. Vitte, Chronique sociale de France, 1938. 610 pp. 38 frs. 


One of the essential needs of human personality is freedom. There is, of course, 
an internal freedom which can resist the most furious attacks from outside ; but 
even this freedom may be restricted and menaced if external liberty is destroyed. 
Two important problems therefore arise: in the first place, that of analysing the 
position of personal freedom in social life, and the dangers which threaten it ; 
secondly, that of the principle upon which these liberties should be organised. 
This principle cannot be other than that of the common good. That is, the good 
of organised society in which the human personality is able to fulfil its natural 
and spiritual destiny. It was under the guidance of this principle that the different 
professors of the French Social Study Week discussed the immutable and the 
variable elements in a system of liberties : the liberty of the State and the common 
good of international society ; the liberty of the Church ; family liberties ; freedom 
of the press ; freedom of contract ; freedom of association ; freedom in regard to 
the use of free time. In the conclusions reached the view was clearly expressed that 
only the free adoption of some form of discipline can constitute an effective safe- 
guard against the contagion of totalitarian ideas and methods, and that the best 
way to preserve the liberties of the free peoples is to use them in such effective ser- 
vice of the common good that they are recognised as unassailable. 


Semaines sociales du Canada, XVI¢ Session, Sherbrooke, 1938. Pour une société 
chrétienne. Compte rendu des cours et conférences. Montreal, Ecole sociale popu- 
laire, 1988. 416 pp. $1.50. 

The Sherbrooke Social Study Week was devoted chiefly to the examination 
of the constructive part of the encyclical Divini Redemptoris. After analysing 
earefully the present disorder and its causes and hearing two papers on Communist 
doctrine, the Conference studied the ideas underlying the Roman Catholic social 
doctrine—the dignity of the individual, the fundamental prerogatives of the family, 
and the function of property. On the basis of these principles it then proceeded to 
take up concrete problems and discussed step by step the building of the social 
structure of the future. It defined its position with regard to the duties of the 
employer, collective agreements, lock-outs, stay-in strikes, picketing, social insur- 
ance, the organisation of spare time, large-scale industry, and the rdle of the State. 
The work of the Conference was completed by the elaboration of a chart illustrating 
social organisation according to Christian corporative principles. 


Shackle, G. L. S. Expectations, Investment and Income. London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1938. 119 pp. 

The author carries forward part of the analysis of the trade cycle presented in 
Mr. Keynes’s General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. In that work 
the expectations of business men as to the economic future appear as a datum. 
Mr. Shackle makes expectations a dynamic concept and develops original sugges- 
tions as to a psychological interpretation of the investment multiplier and as 
to what he calls a cumulative “ testing phase ’’ which follows an investment boom. 


Schultz, Henry. The Theory and Measurement of Demand. Social Science 
Studies. Directed by the Social Science Research Committee of the University 
of Chicago, No. XXXVI. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938. xxx + 
817 pp., tables, diagrams. $ 7.50. 

Completed just before Professor Henry Schultz’s untimely death, this study 
must be regarded as the culmination of his work in the highly technical field of the 
inductive examination and formulation of demand curves. The author summarises 
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the gencral theory of demand and offers estimates of the “ elasticities ’’ and “ time 
shifts ’’ of some 16 basic agricultural commodities. Professor Schultz was careful 
to use various techniques based on time series and family budget analyses, so that 
the work is, in a sense, a comparative study of elasticity. One of the interesting 
problems treated is the “ general theory of related demands ’’—that is, the theory 
of competing and completing goods. 


Simpson, Sir John Hope. The Refugee Problem. Report of a Survey. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1939. xv + 637 pp., map. 25s. 

A preliminary report of the survey of the refugee problem undertaken under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs appeared in July 1938 
and was analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5, 
November 1938, page 725. The present volume, which was prepared with the collab- 
oration of many authorities on the subject, contains for each category of refugees 
(Greek, Bulgarian, Turkish, Armenian, Assyrian and other refugees from the former 
Ottoman Empire, Russian, Italian, German, and refugees from the Saar, Spanish 
and Portuguese) an account of the origin, history and nature of the different 
migratory movements. It examines the legal status and the economic and social 
situation of refugees in the different countries of refuge, and gives an account of 
the international assistance to refugees and of the private organisations assisting 
them. The report describes next different measures for the solution of the refugee 
problem, and reaches the conclusion that both in its present and in its potential 
form it is a world responsibility demanding international action by Governments. 
The machinery for governmental action, it is pointed out, was created at Evian 
in July 1938 with the institution of the Intergovernmental Committee for Refu- 
gees ; “ the need is no longer for machinery, but for action ”’. 


Society of Friends. Racial Problems in South Africa. Report by a Deputation 
from the Society of Friends (in Great Britain and America) to South Africa, 1938. 
London. 28 pp. 6d. 

A deputation of American and English members of the Society of Friends 
visited South Africa from 27 May to 11 August 1938 to acquaint themselves with 
Native conditions and racial problems. The interesting report resulting from 
this visit examines the Native legislation of the country, the position of the urban 
and of the rural Native, and problems of education. The deputation is appreciative 
of the practical measures now being taken for Native welfare in South Africa. 
It expresses, however, reservations regarding the moral and practical justification 
of the policy of segregation of the races. 


University of Liverpool. Social Science Department. Statistics Division. Popu- 
lation Problems of New Estates. With Special Reference to Norris Green. Liverpool, 
1939. 51 pp. Is. 


Vereiniging schweiz. Angestellten-Verbande. J11. Schweizerischer Angestellten- 
Kongress, Zurich, 29-30 Oktober 1938. Verhandlungs-Protokoll. Zurich. 120 pp. 


Wagenfiihr, Dr. Horst. Wirtschafiskunde des Versicherungswesens. WVersiche- 
rung und Volkswirtschaft. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1938. v1 + 313 pp., tables, 
diagrams. 


Watkins, Gordon S., and Dodd, Paul A. The Management of Labor Relations. 
New York, London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. xvii + 780 pp., tables, charts. 
$4 ; 24s. 

Although originally, undertaken as a revision of Labor Management, by Gordon 
5. Watkins, published in 1928, this volume is practically a new work which takes 
into account the very numerous developments since that date in the field with 
which it deals. In the first part, the authors consider the nature and development 
of personnel management. The subjects dealt with in subsequent parts include 
the psychological aspects of labour relations, the technique of selection and place- 
ment, and joint relations and collective bargaining. Employment conditions are 
treated under the heading “ The Maintenance of Personnel’’. This part contains 
a useful chapter on the problems of the aged worker. Part V deals with labour 
relations in the Civil Service. The concluding chapter contains an appraisal of 
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personnel management which throws light on contemporary opinion regarding 
the improvement of industrial relations and shows how much remains to be done 
in this field. A selected reference list and a chart showing the organisation and 
functions of personnel management, both based on American experience and con- 
cepts, add to the practical value of the work, which is worthy of a place among 
the classical textbooks on American personnel administration. 


Wilhelmi, Dr. G. Wertschaffende Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Berlin, Vienna, Leipzig, 
1938. 124 pp. 

A review of the organisation of productive relief for the unemployed in Germany. 
As a short historical account of the subject the author describes the different 
public works programmes drawn up during the last ten years, as well as other 
schemes of productive unemployment relief, particularly in connection with land 
settlement and housing. 


Wolman, Leo. Hours of Work in American Industry. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. Bulletin 71, 27 November 1938. New York. 20 pp. 25 cents. 


This bulletin describes the movement of full-time hours in the main industries 
of the United States from 1890 to 1937. The data are largely drawn from official 
records. For the years since 1920, some use is made of statistics of actual hours of 
work, and tentative comparisons are made between actual and full-time hours. 
At the end of the bulletin, a comparison is also made between average full-time 
hours of work in the United States and in a number of other countries. 

The bulletin shows that full-time hours, which are defined as the number of hours 
per week beyond which a shop is normally not expected to work, have steadily 
declined in the United States throughout the last century, and indicates approxi- 
mately the reduction in the different industries, which has been particularly marked 
since the establishment of the N.R.A. in June 1933, the expansion of trade union- 
ism, and the adoption of laws regulating hours of work. 

Union hours in the United States have been uniformly fewer than non-union, 
and in the past a shorter working week has often been introduced in an industry 
through the terms of a contract between employers and the union of their em- 
ployees. The divergencies between union and non-union hours are reflected in 
regional differences, since it has been customary in the United States for employers 
to seek relaxation of labour standards and lower costs by moving from organised 
to unorganised regions. The comparative figures showing the movement of average 
full-time hours and average actual hours per week in manufacturing since 1920 
indicate that the movement of full-time hours is an inadequate and often mislead- 
ing index of the movement of actual hours. They also show that a material reduc- 
tion in the length of the full-time week does not suffice to stabilise employment. 


Woytinsky, W.S. Labor in the United States. Basic Statistics for Social Security. 
A Report prepared for the Committee on Social Security. Washington, Committee 
on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1938. xxi + 333 pp. $3.50. 

An analysis and rearrangement of the United States 1930 census data on the 
gainfully occupied population in the light of the special needs of social insurance 
administration. In the process of regrouping, many interesting and important 
facts are presented concerning not only the data relating to the gainfully occupied, 
but also the methods followed in the occupational census. After a discussion of the 
statistics of persons employed in different industries and classes of work by sex, age, 
and race, special chapters are devoted to the median ages and the expected period 
of work, and economic shifts of workers. Two chapters deal with old age and insur- 
ance. The second part of the book contains a detailed analysis of employment 
according to industries, size of establishment, ete. The present volume is supple- 
mented by data in a preliminary report published by the Committee on Social 
Security in December 1936, and reissued in July 1937 under the title : The Labor 
Supply in the United States. 


Yanulov, Iliya (Ianouloff, Lia). Mezhdunarodnata organizatsia na truda (1919- 
1938). L’Organisation internationale du Travail (1919-1938). Sofia, 1938. 64 pp. 
20 leva. 

This pamphlet gives a vivid account of the work of the International Labour 
Organisation from 1919 to 1938. 
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Sotsialno zakonodaielstvo v Bigariya. 1. Osnovni v prichinii factori. Législa- 
tion sociale en Bulgarie. 1. Les causes et les facteurs. Sofia, 1938. 370 pp. 80 leva. 
In the first of the three volumes which this work will comprise, the author 
examines the causes and factors which have determined the enactment of social 
legislation in Bulgaria : the economic development of the country, the trade union 
movement, the different methods of a sociological order entering into the legal 
protection of workers, the international labour Conventions, and the various ideas 
and moral factors that have had an effective influence. Mr. Yanulov, who is well 
acquainted with the work of the International Labour Organisation, deals with 
that subject in a special chapter, and intends to devote part of the second volume 
of this work to a study of the influence of the Organisation on social policy in 
Bulgaria. 


Young, C. H., and Reid, H. R. Y. The Japanese Canadians. With a second part 
on Oriental Standards of Living. By W. A. CarroTHErs. Edited by H. A. Innis. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1938. xxx + 295 pp., illustr., tables, maps, 
diagrams. $2.25. 

The first part of this volume, which is published under the auspices of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene in Canada and the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, consists of a thorough study of the Japanese in Canada. After 
reviewing the migration movement and the settlement process, the study analyses 
the economic and social position of the Japanese in Canadian life. Emphasis is 
law on the shift of the Japanese from unskilled labour in the heavy basic industries 
to more skilled and more competitive agricultural and commercial activities, and 
on the racial discrimination which has accompanied, and to some extent resulted 
from, the occupational development and rising standard of living of the Japanese. 
In conclusion, the authors suggest, among other things, that the introduction of a 
quota system, permitting the Japanese to enter all or selected occupations to the 
extent justified by their numerical strength in the population, would lessen racial 
antagonism in Canada. The second part contains a study of the standards of living 
of both Japanese and Chinese in British Columbia and of the factors tending to 
keep the Oriental standard of living low in general, and lower than that of other 
workers in the same occupations. 


Zwiazek Zydowskich Spéldzielni w Polsce. Union des coopératives juives en 
Pologne. Statystyka Spdéldzielni za rok 1937. Statistiques des coopératives en 1937. 
Warsaw, 1938. 
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